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ABSTRACT 

This report addresses the technical and legal issues 
attendant to the implementation of a comprehensive student 
information system in California. It documents the legislative 
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September 6, 1988 



Dr. Kenneth B. O'Brien 

Interim Executive Director 

California Postsecondary Education Commission 

1020 12th Street 

Sacramento, CA 958 i4 

Dear Dr. O'Brien, 

I am writing to transmit ^"^e final draft copy of our report addressing the technical 
and legal issues attenH< ,t to the implementation c' a comprehensive student 
information system within California. 

The enclosed report has been prepared following a careful review of the charge to 
the Commission as described in AB 880 (Education Code 99170-99174), the 
Commission's Feasibility Plan for a Comprehensive Student Information Study 
(March 1986), and the transcript of selected progress reports provided to the 
Commission since adoption of the March 1986 Feasibility Plan, 



The report documents the legislative origins of the study and the condition of state- 
level student information systems within California and other states. It also 
describes the legal issues attendant to the collection, use, end distribution of 
student information, establishes a model state-level student information system for 
subsequent evaluation, and provides a series of findings and recommendations for 
future action. 

Throughout our investigations, our work has been greatly assisted by legal, 
program, and technical staff representing the University of California, California 
State University, California Community Colleges, California State Department of 
Education, California Student Aid Commission and California Postsecondary 
Education Corrmission. Also, we have benefited consideratDly from the information 
provided to us by program and technical managers in other states who routinely 
deal with state-level student information systems. 

This draft report is submitted to the Commission for consideration as an 
information item at the September 18, 1988 meeting We look forward to meeting 
with you and the Commission at that time to provide testimony, respond to 
questions, and receive comments on the report. 
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CHAPTER 1 INTRODUCTION 



Background 

Education Code Sections 99170-99174 (enacted via Assembly Bill 
880, Vosconcellos) directed "the California Postsecondary Educa- 
tion Commission, in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education and the public and private postsecondary education 
segments to . . . develop a feasibility study plan for a study to 
provide comprehensive information about factors which affect 
students' progress through California's educational system, from 
elementary school through postgraduate education." To this 
end, the legislation direc^^ed the Commission to consider the 
types and kinds of student information that would be required 
to document; 

• Student progress through elementary and secondary schools 

• Transitionsfrom secondary to postsecondary education 

• Transfer among, and retention within, the postsecondary 
education segmen':s 

• Differential attendance patterns at all educational leveh 

AB 880 identified the objectives for the Commission's study, 
which were directed towards improving the State's ability to un- 
derstand: 

• The effect of programs directed towards improving persis- 
tence upon a student's success in attaining his/her terminal 
educational objective; 

• Differences among population subgroups in t:rms of their 
scholastic decisions and the subsequent effect of these deci- 
sions 'jpon the attainment of educational objectives; and 

• Bridges and barriers presented to students throughout their 
educational careers and the effect of sucn bridges and bar- 
riers upon student ability to move among and within seg- 
ments. 

The Commission's initial response to this charge was fulfilled 
through publication of its March 1986 report. Feasibility Plan for 



a Comprehensive Student Information Study. In that report, the 
Commission described the types and characteristics of student 
information that, if collected, analyzed, and employed in the de- 
velopment of future educational policy, would be responsive to 
legislative intent. The report also provided cost estimates to 
gather such information on a one-time basis to support the 
study called for in AB 880. Finally, the report concluded that the 
most cost-effsctive method of addressing the issues contained in 
AB 880 would - in the long term - be realized through the de- 
velopment of an ongoing comprehensive State-level longitudi- 
nal studei:t information system supporting consistent and uni- 
form data collection and reporting procedures. The Commis- 
sion's report affirmed that development of such a system repre- 
sented a more viable fiscal and philosophical response to legisla- 
tive intent than the study suggested in AB 880. 



Shortcomings of Existing Student Infcrnnation Systems 

Virtually every California postsecondary education, and a num- 
ber of K-12 institutions' maintain automated student systems 
tha* record various biographic, scholastic, and student achieve- 
ment information elements. In many instances individual insti- 
tutions provide student information "extracts" to their respec- 
tive district and segmental^ offices to assist in various plann ng 
and management activities. While, in any single term, these In- 
stitutions and segments produce copious amounts of student 
information, the information exhibits two common shortcom- 
ings when viewed in the context of the AB 880 charge* 

• It lacks uniformity, consistency, and comparability among and 
between institutions and segments. Segmental student infor- 
m^jtion systems cannot readily support the types of policy 
analysis/educational research called for in AB 880 because the 
nature and extent of student data varies considerably across 
segments. This condition should not be viewed as an inherent 
failing on the part of the institutions and segments, but 
rather as recognition that these systems were developed to 

1 Jmess auaiif'ed to the contrary, insriTut'Qns re.e^s to ind viauai <-l2 sc^ioo 5 ar^c 
pos'secondary eaucatio'^ coi.eges anc ur /e-'S'ti-es 

2 Segments, as used thrOLgro-r s -eoo'-t, ^efers to the CanTorma State ^eoartme'^'^ 
Ed jcattor*, University of Caiiro^'^ a The Cdc'or-ia State Jnivers.tv, Califc'^a Cz^rr> ^nity 
Colleges, and indeoendent California cc ieges ara unive''Sities .corsiaefea ^ f^e r 
entirety) un ess speciticaity inoicatea :c t^e contrary 



address local, regional, or systemwide management needs 
cind therefore reflect individual institutional roles and riiis- 
sions, localized resource surpluses/constraints, unique institu- 
tional/segmenval charters, etc. 

t It is not "tagged" with universally recognized, permanent, 
and uniqui student identifiers that can be used to assemble 
longitudinal information profiles. First, most California K-12 
schools do not assign permanent, unique student identifiers 
at all, whereas, their postsecondary education counterparts 
do support unique identifiers for their students. Of those K- 
12 and postsecondary education institutions that employ stu- 
dent identifiers, Lhe identifier may not be: 

a. Unique within the jurisdiction in which it is issued (it may 
be reused after the student leaves the school, district, or 
segment), 

b. Unique within the State (different institutions and seg- 
ments employ similar coding structures), 

c. Coded in a uniform pattern or format (different institu- 
tions may use 6, 7, 8, or 9 digit/letter identification/num- 
bering systems), 

d. Reported to institutions in which a student may subse- 
quently enrol!, particularly if the student leaves the school, 
district, or segment in which the identifier was originally 
issued or if the student stops-out for an extended period of 
time, or 

e. Forwarded to district, segmental, or State-levei offices and, 
if so, accompanied by student scholastic, biographic, etc. 
data. 

The Commission's report suggested that these impediments 
could be overcome through the implementation of a State-level 
student information collection and reporting program that 
would: 

^ Provide for the State-level assignment of permanent, unique, 
and uniformly coded student identification numbers to stu- 
dents, 

t Require/urge students (or their parents) to provide such iden- 
tifiers when enrolling in a California educational institution, 

t Require institutions, districts, and segments to employ the 
unique identifier when encoding student information. 




• Routinely gather consistent, comparable, and standardized 
information from pu. c and private K-12 and postsecondary 
education institutions, 

• Maintain and enforce information privacy policies/procedures 
consistent with State and federal statutes while providing for 
timely access to such information for legitimate educational 
research and policy analysis purposes, and 

• Capitalize upon existing segmental and State-level student 
information collection and reporting programs in the devel- 
opment of the new State-'avel information system. 

The Commission's report cautioned that such a system would 
likely precipitate a net increase in the State's overall student 
information gathering activities, though, such increasescould be 
partly offset by reductions in existing segmental or State-level 
information reoorting procedures through the elimination of 
redunda^^tdata collection activities. The Commission'^ report al- 
^0 noted xiiat a new State-level student mformation system 
would require supplemental funding to underwrite its develop- 
ment, maintenance, and administration. 

Following publication of its report, the Commission requested 
and received funding for a study that would describe the charac- 
teristics of a state-level student information system and identify 
its attendant fiscal requirements and legal constraints. In July 
1987, the Commission solicited competitive bids for this study 
and, following evaluation of vender proposals, selected The 
Wyndgate Group, Ltd., and Arthur Young & Company to under- 
take the Study 



Benefits to be Derived from the Study 

information systems do not, in and of themselves, contribute to 
improved understandings of the cci olexities of the educational 
process. Their benefits lie in the constructive i^ses to which the 
system's information base may be applied. California's current 
invento'^y of "management-based" information systems provide 
valuable information to assi<^t day-to-day and year-to-year 
administration but are so cc.istrained by their origins and 
intended uses that the^ lack the ability to effectiv^-ly address the 
state's educational research and policy analysis ne eds 




For example, current systems can readily describe - at least in 
the aggregate - the condition of selected student populations 
on a term-by-term or year-by-year basis. 

At the K-12 level, they Ccn indicate how many third, fourth, 
fifth, etc. grade students are enrolled in a particul«^><r school or 
district, note how many teachers instruct in a specific district and 
subject matter, describe the ratio of teachers to students, docu- 
ment instructors' salaries by credential type, and indicate 
teaching sx^ff differentiated by ethnicity. 

Within postsecondary education, they can enumerate the num- 
ber of first-time freshmen admitted to the University and State 
University systems, describe student enrollments differentiated 
by major, gender, ethnicity, and a myriad of other student 
attributes. They c^n produce graph after graph of student credit 
load profiles and display segmental budgets and expenditures in 
faemingly endless permutations and combinations. 

But, current systems typically lack the information needed to 
support educational research and policy analysis because most 
information is oriented towards institutionally based student 
services or segmental fiscal planning. These systems are unable 
to provide more than mere snapshots of selected student popu- 
lations, are almost always constrained to describe conditions 
within an individual district or segment, lack the ability to 
compare the characteristics of different student populations 
across segmental boundaries, and can only rarely provide multi- 
year descriptions of common student popu'ations; particula^'ly 
in those cases where students stop out or transfer several times. 
In addition, existing systems cannot document a student's pre- 
vious educational history or, following separat'on from an 
institution/segment, a student's subsequent enrollment experi- 
ences. Finally, existing systems lack continuity with -espect to a 
student's academic career, particularly in the case of extended 
term drop/stop-outs. 

This study represents California's first step toward removing 
constraints and forming a new, and more compreheiiSive stu- 
dent information system capable of assisting those engaged in 
educational research and policy analysis In a general sense, tne 
benefits to be derived from the development of such systems 
will include giving accurate information about individual dif- 
ferences between students and how these relate to what hap- 
pens to them in school. This will give an empirical basis for re- 
search into issues such as preparation and performance, drop- 




outs, "stop-outs," differential treatment, transfer, time to de- 
gree, and institutional perTormance. All of these issues are of 
current State-level interest and where policy strategies have 
been frustrated by the lack of good data. To the extent that 
research reveals institutional ^rather than individual) common- 
alities associated with persistent patterns of educational success 
and failure, thib information can lead to identifying succe**sful 
intervention strategies. 



CHAPTER 2 EXISTING STUDENT 

INFORMATION SYSTEMS 



Introduction 

California's interest m improving the quality of its State-level 
student information is shared by other states. In considering the 
AB 880 charge, the consultants conferred with parties m other 
states to (a) identify statewide student information programs 
that were either implemented or under serious consideration 
and, where systems had been placed in operation, (b) attempt to 
assess their successes to date. This action was initiated with the 
expectation that California could capitalize upon the progress 
made by other states and, through prior knowledge of their ex- 
periencesi sidestc^p the pitfalls and implementation barriers that 
other states may have experienced. To this end, the consultants 
employed the following informa+ion-gathering procedures: 

• Surveys were administered to other state-level coordinating 
councils, postsecondary commissions, and state offices of edu- 
cation requesting in'^ormation describing proposed and exist- 
ing systems. 

• Telephone and nal "nterviews were conducted with ac- 
knowledged e>^c^ ^ T r.r. - field of state-level information 
systems. 

• Site visits we' ^ ^ ^ to states where survey responses or 
telephone mqji as indicated the potential applicability of se- 
lected components of other state's systems to California's 
needs. 

This chapter aiso describes the consultant's efforts to gam an un- 
derstanding of the characteristics of existing and proposed stu- 
dent information gathering and reporting systems in California. 
Agencies/associations/segments that supplied information in the 
course of this portion of the study included: 

• The State Department of Education, 
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• The public postsecondary education segments, 

• The California Student Aid Commission, and 

• The California Postsecondary Education Commission. 

As this chapter will note, state-level student information systems 
are still in their infancy throughout the United States and there 
are few clear cut, obvioussolutions to the problems the Commis- 
sion seeks to address. Farther, California's existing student-bas- 
ed information systems - oriented as they are to segmental 
management issues - lack the information quality and year-to- 
year student linkages necessary to support a state-level policy 
analysis information base. 

There are two important California-relevant issues that the read- 
er should appreciate in reviewing this chapter: 

First, California, unlike many other states surveyed in the course 
of this study, has recognized that a comprehensive planning 
effort must precede system implementation, and not follow it. 

Second, the unique and individual needs of the State's various 
educational providers and information users must be considered 
within the context of a common implementation strategy rather 
than in a piecemeal, after the fact foshion. 



Student-Based Information Systems 
Operating in Other States 

Many of the student information collection and reporting 
problems facing California are common to other states. In the 
course of this study the consultants investigated the progress 
other states had made in confronting and resolving the issues 
attendant to improved state-level student information report- 
ing. The intent of this investigation was first, to identify those 
issues common to California and other states that had been 
successfully addressed and resolved and, second, to evaluate the 
applicability of these solutions in terms of California's needs 
Three data gathering activities were undertaken to ascertain 
conditions in other states: 

• First, Commission staff conducted telephone interviews with 
postsecondary coordinating agencies, boards, postsecondary 
education systemwide offices, and State Departments of Edu- 
cation in other states requesting information describing their 
state-level student information collection programs with par- 
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ticular emphasis on the use of unique personal identifiers. 
Telephone surveys were employed as a first step in a two part 
data gathering program. The telephone surveys were intend- 
ed to (a) determine which states and, within each state, those 
segments supporting systemwide student information sys- 
tems and (b) identify knowledgeable contact persons within 
those segments for follow-uo activities using a formal survey 
instrument 

• Second, the corsultants, working with the assistance of Conn- 
mission staff and the Task Force, developed and distributed 
survey instruments to segmental offices in other states that 
had responded positively to the telephone inquiries described 
previously. The survey was designed to capture information 
describing the origin, extent, operating charactenstics, legal 
foundation, and costs of developing and maintaining system- 
wide student information systems. A copy of this survey in- 
strument appears in Appendix A. 

• Finally, the consultants held personal interviews with selected 
education officials in other states and received a first-hand 
briefing on the characteristics of the student information 
systems used in their states. 



Information Obtained from 

Telephone Inquiries and Formal Surveys 

In the course of the study. Commission staff contacted various K- 
12 and postsecondary education officials within each state and 
attempted to obtain the name of a person withm each segment 
qualified to complete a survey describing the segment's student 
information gathering and reporting systems. A series of prob- 
lems emerged m the course of the surveying effort that served 
to extend the term of the study and inhibit the consultant's abil- 
ity to obtam a comprehensive description of other states' activi- 
ties. In some instances: 

• Referrals within a state proved somewhat difficult to obtain 
necessitating numerous calls within a state to obtain the 
name(s) of persons qualified to complete a survey 

• Survey responses frc n the referrals did not conform to the 
Commission's survey format and reoorting standards, requir- 
ing multiple back-and-forth telephone contacts. 
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• Persons contacted within K-12 and postsecondary education 
segmental offices appeared to be (a) unaware of the nature 
and extent of their segment's student information system(s), 
(b) unable to provide the name{s) of the person(s) to whom 
survey forms could be forwarded, and/or (c) unresponsive to 
the Commission's requests for assistance. 

Notwithstanding these impediments, the consultants were able 
to amass a considerable body of information describing the na- 
ture and condition of student information systems operating in 
other states. Results of the survey program are summarized in 
Displays 1 and 2, and an expanded summary of student informa- 
tion systems in other states appears in Appendix B. 

Survey responses fell along the following lines: 

• Of the 100 possible respondents (49 states and Washington, 
D.C.), 42 failed to return a survey or provide the requested 
information via telephone. 

• Nonresponse rates were highest among K-12 agencies; of the 
42 nonresponding agencies, 28 were K-12 agencies and 14 
were postsecondary education agencies. 

i Of the 58 respondents to the Commission's survey, 38 (56%) 
indicated that their segment did not support a systemwide 
student information program and, of these, nine states (18 re- 
spondents) reported that neither the K-1 2 nor postsecondary 
education segment maintained state-level student informa- 
tion systems employing individual student records. 

• Among the 20 respondents (34%) indicating their segment 
employed a systemwide student information system: 

1 . Eleven responded to the initial telephone inquiry and pro- 
vided written responses using the project survey form 

2. Three provided verbal responses via telephone m accor- 
dance with the survey instrument (Commission staff copied 
their comments onto the forms in the course of their dis- 
cussion with the respondent) 

3. Four provided abbreviated verbal comments over the tele- 
phone describing the characteristics of their segment's 
student information systems. 

• The Social Security number was the first choice as a student 
i dentifier among those segments that had implemented 
nate-level student infornation systems (70% ). Only two of 
the 20 respondents in this category reported chat they had 

O . in 



Display 1 Summarv of State Responses to the Commission's Survey 

Postsecondary 
Education KJ2 Both Segments 

Response Status >Jumoer Percent Number Percent .Number Percent 



State did not respond to the 
survey 

State does not support a state- 

level student-based information 20 

system 

State does su pport a state-level 
student-based information system 

Total 50 



28 0 28 56 0 42 42 0 

40 0 18 36 0 38 38.0 

32.0 4 8 0 20 20.0 

100.0 50 100 0 ^00 100 0 



Display 2 Student Identifiers Employed in States That Operate 
State-Level Student Information Systems 

Postsecondary 





Education 


K- 


12 


Both Segments 


Student Identifier Used 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


■Number 


Percent 


Social Security 


12' 


75.0 


2^ 


50 0 


14 


70 0 


Locally developed identifier 




6.2 


V 


25.0 


2 


10.0 


Not known - not reported 


3 


18.8 


1 


25.0 


4 


20.0 


Total 


16 


1C0 0 


4 


100 0 


20 


100.0 



1 Massachusetts uses student Socai Security number and name as its unique student identifier 

2 North Dakota uses student name jnd address as tts jmque student identifier 

3 Florida uses a Plonda-soecific developed student identifier 

4 New Mexico does not use a student identifier as it gathers aggregated student information only 



developed locally-developed identiners in lieu of the Socai 
Security nunnber. 

• 80% of the state-level student infornnation systems reported 
via the Connnnission's survey were operated by postsecondary 
education institutions/systems. 

While the infornnation provided by the national surveying effort 
is necessarily linnited due to the high nonresponse rate and the 
relatively limited number of operational student information 
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systems, the survey data obtained provide valuable insights into 
the progress v 'her states have made in implementing system- 
wide and state-level student information systems. 

A ser.es of thumbnail sketches describing operational student 
data systems described in the surveys or obtained vi ersonai 
interviews follow: 



Student-Based Postsecondary 
Education Information Systems 

New Mexico 

The New Mexico Higher Education Data System was created in 
1972 by the New Mexico Commission on Higher Education to 
gather data and maintain information on student enrollments 
and program completers. The system contains 80,000 individual 
student records. New Mexico uses the Social Security number - 
voluntarily provided - as its student identification mechanism. 
Students lacking, or declining to provide a Social Security num- 
ber are issued a unique (substitute) identification number by the 
campus in which they are initially enrolled. The state-level data 
base is updated once each term (three times each year). Infor- 
mation housed in xhe Higher Education Data System is not col- 
lected with the intent of making it available for public use and, 
as such, information contained in the Education Data System is 
not released to other agencies, educational researchers, or par- 
ties outside the Commission. 



Indiana 



The Indiana Student Information System was created m 1977 by 
the Indiana Commission on Higher Education The system cur- 
rently supports 250,000 student records drawn from the state's 
public and private colleges and universities. Each student record 
is identified by an individual Social Security number or a sub- 
stitute number where a Social Security number cannot be volun- 
tarily obtained. Each institution is responsible for issuing alter- 
nate identification numbers in the event a Social Security num- 
ber IS not available or is not voluntarily provided. Records are 
updated once a year. Indiana information privacy statutes es- 
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tablish the policies regarding disclosure and use of information 
maintained in the Student Information System. 

Massachusetts 

The Massachusetts Board cf Regents of Higher Education main- 
tains a Research & Planning Enrollment & Degrees System (rpeds) 
that reports enrollments within tho state's 14 public collages and 
universities. The system was initiated in 1984 through legislative 
mandate in order to standardize enrollment reporting within 
the state. The system maintains over 130,000 individual student 
records. Each record is identified using a combination of student 
name and Social Security number and contains student 
biographic, scholastic, achievement and program completion in- 
formation. Records are updated each semester. The Massachu- 
setts Board of Regents' Privacy and Confidentiality Regulations 
establish policies regarding information disclosure, use, and 
manipulation. Originally funded through a $500,000 one-time 
legislative appropriation, RPEDS is currently funded via the Re- 
gents' Computer Network as a routine annual budget item 
($300,000 annually), 

Minnesota 

Minnev Student Record Data Base was created by the state's 
Higher E^^ucation Coordinating Board in 1983 to maintain 
enrollment data for all public and private postsecondary educa- 
tion institutions. Approximately 236,000 individual student 
records are reported to the Board annually in the fall. The 
Higher Education Coordinating Board and the Minnesota State 
Attorney General's Office jointly developed the information dis- 
closure and use policies attendant to this system The Coordi- 
nating Board has developed a nondisclosure policy governing 
the collection, use, and destruction of student information that: 

1. Identifiesdata elements that may be collected, 

2. Provides examples of research that may be conducted using 
the information, and 

3. Requires that any information released to a third pjrty be 
"non-identiflable" (e.g., not identifiable with an individual 
student) 

Minnesota's information disclosure policy specifically notes that 
its purpose is to satisfy both federal and state laws concerning 
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access to, use of, dissemination of, and ultimate destruction of 
private data originally maintained by educational institutions. 

Louisiana 

The Louisiana Statewide Student Profile data system was created 
in 1977 by the Louisiana Board of Regents. The system reports 
upon the status of 170,000 students each year. Records are up- 
dated each term (three times each year). A student Social Se- 
curity number is used as t'le state's student identifier, however, 
individual institutions substitute a student's driver's license as an 
alternate identification number in the event a Social Security 
number cannot be obtained. Student information maintained 
in the Statewide Profile is classified as confidential and, under 
state law, is not made available to any other agency or party 
outside the Board of Regents. 



Student-Based K-12 Information Systems 
Texas 

The Public Education Information Management System (PEfMS) 
was inaugurated by the Texas State Board of Education (tea) in 
1986 in response to legislative, tea administrative, and statutory 
requirements information requests. peimS serves 1,071 school 
districts and is currently in the second year )f a five-year imple- 
mentation program. The peimS system - when fully implement- 
ed -will maintain information describing district budgets, per- 
sonnel, facilities, student drop-outs and other student demo- 
graphic characteristics, ADA and course enrollments; and student 
achievement and testing information. The student demograph- 
ic data collection and reporting phase of the project will be pilot 
tested in 1988-89 with 100% district reporting scheduled to 
begin in 1989-90. A Student Social Security number (or a to-be- 
determined alter.iate identification number), name, sey. ethnici- 
ty, date of birth, citizenship, socioeconomic status, and handicap 
condition will be reported . 

State officials with whom the consultants conferred noted that 
PEIMS has realized both a high (99%) reporting compliance rate 
among districts and a decrease in district reporting burden since 
it inauguration. These officials feel that peims' success is attrib- 
utable in large part to the Regional Education Service Centers 
that service district information processing needs. These 20 stra- 
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tegically placed centers act as a liaison between the districts and 
the central TEA with regard to information collection and pro- 
cessing. The REIMS is funded entirely by the state and required 
approximately $6.3 million to implement PEiMS' annual operat- 
ing budget is estimated at J6S0,000 for the central office and 
$600,000 for the 20 regional centers. Total computing Hardware 
costs once peims is fully implemented are estimated at $2 mniion. 

Information Obtained from Interviews 
with Education Officials in Other States 

Shortly after the initiation of the study, the National Center for 
Education Statistics hosted an Elementary-Secondary Education 
Management Information System conference in Orlando, Flor- 
ida. This conference - co-sponsored by the Florida Department 
of Education and the National Center for Education Statistics - 
brought together over 100 K-12 officials from various states to 
discuss state-level student data collection programs, interseg- 
mental cooperative ventures in the use of student specific data, 
and operational characteristics of student-based information 
systems. 

The consultants attended the two-day conference and met with 
a number of educational administrators to discuss their student 
information gathering and reporting programs. In the course of 
the conference's activities the consultants interviewed a number 
of K-12 administrators representing Florida, Colorado, Texas, 
Georgia, South Carolina, and Tennessee. While the thoughts 
expressed by these state officials varied somewhat, a number of 
commonly held opinions were repeated throughout the two 
days of interviews and discussions. Those observations having a 
common thread are reproduced here to reflect the flavor of the 
discussions held with these admnistrators. These comments 
should, of course, be considered in the context within which 
they were offered; as educated opinions rather than a? irre- 
futable maxims. 

Reflections on Commonly Reported Characteristics 

• The voluntary use of a student: Social Security number was the 
most frequently used mechanism for student identification in 
other states. Compliance for the Social Security number is 
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particularly high where justification for its collection and use 
is provided to students (and their parents) at the time the 
number is initially collected, 

• Agents responsible for initiatirig new systemwide or state- 
level information requirements - whether located within the 
legislative/executive branches or systemwide offices - tend to 
overestimate the capacity and flexibility of existing campus 
and/or school district systems (and their supporting staffs) to 
respond to new state-level or system-level information re- 
quirements. 

• The parties responsible for introducing new/different state- 
level or systemwide information system programs consistently 
underestimate the amount of staff training required to 
change existing systems or implement new ones to address 
emerging information reporting requirements. Training 
shortfalls were thought to be particularly acute in the areas 
of ad hoc reporting, electronic information transfer, data 
elemer 'definition, information collection, editing, and main- 
tenance, and interface standards between local and state sys- 
tems. 

One information systems manager with whom the consul- 
tants met observed: 

Our training budget could have been tripled and it still 
wouldn't have been enough. We just never counted on 
having to train our data processing staff, secretaries, 
and administrators how to use their own existing sys- 
tems. 

• Phased implementation programs represent the most viable 
approach to large scale system implementation. Even small 
educational systems or states did not attempt to implement a 
state or systemwide information system without providing 
adequate time for system installation, training, and process 
integration within the daily work flow. 

• Most statewide and systemwide student information systems 
currently in existence were developed exclusively to address 
administrative record-keeping needs. Even though the infor- 
mation used to support ongoing administrative programs 
provided a rich source of information for policy analysis, (a) 
few state agencies exploited such information for this pur- 
pose and (b) little state-level funding was provided to gather 
and maintain information forthispurpose. 
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• There was a general reluctance among educational admin- 
istrators who dealt with systemwide and statewide student 
information systems to discuss privacy 'ssues. Privacy stan- 
dards appeared to be unevenly applied among and within 
states and, in some instances, considered as a second order 
issue during or following system implementation. A number 
of educational administrators said that they relied upon the 
personal integnty of their data processing professionals to 
maintain the confidentiality of their system's information, 
though, they often acknowfedged that their staff had never 
received formal instruction in the privacy laws applicable to 
the information in their charge. 

• There was little evidence that implementing agents adopted 
a state-level perspective prior to undertaking large scale edu- 
cationcl information systems. For the most part, thosr edu- 
cational information systems in existence were developed ex- 
clusively by an individuai K-12 or postsecondary education 
segment without consideration of the applicability or impact 
of sucii systems upon other segments. To the extent that in- 
tersegmental issues were considered, they tended to center 
on the electronic transfer of transcripts between high schools 
and colleges and often ignored other information interface/- 
exchange opportunities. 

• Support staff have important influences uf.on the success of 
large scale information systems programs. One educational 
administrator with whom the consultants met said that a 
principal's secretary plays a more important role in deter- 
mining the success of an information g ithering and reporting 
system than do district officials. 

• Many of successful state-level information system programs 
are characterized by top down funding, with statutory origins 
in the executive or legislative branches. Institutional efforts 
to initiate new, or significantly modify existing administrative 
record keeping programs have been marginally successful 

• Information exchange and sharing among and between 
districts or postsecondary institutions within the same state is 
relatively rare. Student information is typically collected at 
the institutional level, audited wuhin district offices, and for- 
warded directly to the state where it is reported to govern- 
mental officials and subsequently archived or destroyed. 
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The Florida Experience: A Case Study 



Florida, as one of the .ponso'"s of the Elementary-Secondary 
Education Management Information System conference, played 
a prominent role in its program. In the course of the discussion 
and demonstration sessions held during the conference, a num- 
ber of state and locally based Florida officials provided descrip- 
tions of the motivating factors leading to the creation of the 
Florida Information Resource Network (firn) and the experi- 
ences obtained as the system evolved. 

In many respects the Florida experience - as relayed by those in 
attendance - provides a positive example of v^/ays which large 
scale state-level student information systems can be effectively 
implemented. It is for this reason - the applicability of the Flori- 
da experience to California's aspirations - that a brief chrono- 
logical history and program descr ption is offered here. The 
reader should appreciate that not all of the benefits and im- 
pediments that Florida enjoyed in its systems development activ- 
ities are necessarily applicable to California. 

In 1980-81 the Florida Department of Education - acting in re- 
sponse to legislative directive - established a pilot student rec- 
ords program designed to track students beginning with their 
initial attendance in a public school arid continue (as applicable) 
through high school graduation, and attendance at a college or 
university. In brief, the enabling legislation called for the design 
and development of a statewide comprehensive student infcr- 
mation system that would: 

• Automate existing manual records and record-keeping pro- 
cedures, 

• Reduce district c.id institutional reporting requirements, and 

• Provide the legislative and executive branches with verifiable 
longitudinal data describing various aspects of Florida's stu- 
dent population. 

The state responded to ti^is directive throuah the creation of the 
Florida Information Data Base (idb) system. As currently con- 
figured, the iDB addresses only elementary and secondary school 
students* records, however, postsecondary educational institu- 
tions are currently under legislative mandate to develop com- 
parable systems which will permit postsecondary education in- 
formation to be (a) exchanged with iDB users and (b) accumula- 
ted at the state level. 
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The iDB maintains five types of information within an individual 
student's dossier: 

• Student demographic information 

• Student course-taking histories 

• Exceptional student information 

• End of year scholastic summaries 

• Student "completion" status information (e.g., promotion, 
summer school, expulsion) 

Individual student data is retamed within the IDB for a five-year 
period after which it is destroyed unless required for auditing 
purposes. 

The Florida system uses a 10-digit unique identifier - assigned by 
school districts upon initial contact with the Florida educativ-)nal 
system - to uniquely identify each student's record. The first 
two characters of the student identifier denotes the district is- 
suing the identifier and the remaining eight are made up of lo- 
cally generated unduplicated random numbers. In the course of 
deciding upon student identifiers, Florida considered and reject- 
ed use of the Social Security number. Those charged with se- 
lecting a student identifier for use within the tDB rejected the 
Social Security number for the following reasons: 

• Florida public school records had never included Sociai Se- 
curity numbers, and no historical justification for its adoption 
could be identified. 

• Existing state regulations did not provide for the collection of 
Social Security numbers as a condition of enrollment, and the 
Florida K-12 system therefore lacked the statutory authority 
to require students (or their parents) to provide it. 

• Use of the Social Security number was thought to introduce 
privacy and governmental intervention issues vis-a-vis the In- 
ternal Revenue Service and the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service that could contribute to abuse of the identifier 
and widespread noncompliance. 

• At the time the Florida system was inaugurated, most stu- 
dentsdid not hold Social security numbers (federal legislation 
requiring many children aged five or older to obtain a Social 
Security number had not been adopted in 1980-81). 




• Use of the Social Security number was thought to deter some 
undocumented aliens from participatmg in the Florida K-12 
system. 

The Florida iDB currently maintains over 2 million Florida student 
records. Each reco'^d is updated on to five times a year based 
upon individual student enrollment patterns. If a student leaves 
one district and transfers to another, his/her records are man- 
ually transmitted between districts and reintroduced within the 
IDB by the "receiving" district. The "donor" institution retainsa 
copy of a transferring (or departing) student's record for the 
purpose of state-level auditing but ceases record maintenance. 

All state-mandated annual, quarterly, and ad hoc school and 
district reporting is prepared by the Florida Department of Edu- 
cation for the 67 school districts using the IDB. Selected reports 
required by external agents are also prepared by the DOE using 
the IDB as an information source, however, such information is 
made available in aggregate form only to ensure the confiden- 
tiality of individual student records. 

Among those district superintendents with whom the 
consultants spoke, most agreed with the program's objectives 
(even though legislatively imposed) and were particularly sup- 
portive of the benefits afforded to the districts by reduced state- 
level reporting requirements. 

Some district superintendents described the implementation 
time frames established by the state as overly aggressive, though 
one state official responsible for state-level compliance with 
whom the consultant's spoke remarked. 

Our schools had four years to get used to the idea and to 
prepare. Most did nothing until they were formally ad- 
vised by the DOE that they would be expected to deliver 
thedata byJune*1989. 

This official observed that concern over implementation sched- 
ules reflected reluctance to change rather than unrealistic imple- 
mentation scheduling 

To date, approximately 40 Florida school districts are opera- 
tional under the IDB with the remaining 27 sched; ' ?d to join the 
program during the coming academic year. 

Coordination between Florida's K-12 and postsecondary educa- 
tion segments vis-a-vis information exchange was viewed by 
system users as one of the more difficult operational issupsto be 




addressed, but one that time and continued familiarity with the 
system would overcome. 

State regulations require that all public postsecondary mstitu- 
tions report a student's academic standing and progress towards 
a degre^^/rertificate to the student's high school within the first 
year of coli:^ge attendance. Future versions of the IDB will pro- 
vide electronic transfer of such information between the K-12 
and postsecondary segments. 

At this writing, only a few Florida public postsecondary insti- 
tutions are using electronic interfaces to access high school se- 
niors' records during application processing, though, the uni- 
versity system's uniform admission application form contains a 
release for the university to "electronically" request high i:chool 
academic transcripts. While Florida's collegiate institutions uti- 
lize the Serial Security number as a student's unique identifier, 
the institutions also collect the unique student identifier used by 
the K-12 system and carry both numbers in their student in- 
formation systems. 

Negotiations are currently being held between the state and the 
College Board and American College Testing Corporation to in- 
corporate Florida's unique student identifier as part of each 
Floridian's achievement test record. The intention of incorporat- 
ing the Florida student identifier in these records is to facilitate 
electronic inclusion of student test score results directly within 
the IDB for subsequent distribution to institutions. 

Student-Based Information Systems 
Operating Within California 

This section of the report describes existing student information 
systems operating within California's educational systems, agen- 
cies and departments. This information was obtained from 
survey responses provided by the University of California, The 
California State University, the Community Colleges, the Student 
Aid Commission, the Department of Education, and the Post- 
secondary Education Commission. A sample questionnaire is en- 
closed as Appendix A on pages 75-80. 

The questionnaire requested the following information. 

• A description of existing state-level student mfornn.ouon sys- 
tems; 
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• The reporting frequency and populations surveyed by these 
systems; 

• The cost of initially establishing the systems; and 

• The cost of underwriting the ongoing operating of the sys- 
tems. 

The University of California 

^he University of California's Corporate Student System was 
initially created to allow the Office of the President to respond 
to external reporting requirements '^ch as CPEC and HEGis, pro- 
vide data for internal analyses, ani* undertake special studies. 
System implementation required nearly four years an^ is esti- 
mated to have cost $700,000 to develop and implement. This 
system requires approximately $100,000 annually to underwrite 
the ongoing operation of the following four corporate data 
bases: 

• Student Registration Data Base: Each of the University's 
158,000 enrolled students and approximately 33,000 degree 
recipients is recorded in this data base annually. Information 
is updated twice each term using data extracted from the 
campus systems and from the undergraduate admission data 
base (described below). The registration data base contains 
demographic, previous academic history, test score, term-by- 
term registration and student performance data, and degrees 
awarded information. Data collection began in the 1982-83 
academic year. 

• Undergraduate Admission Data Base: The data base contains 
student demographic, applicant eligibility, admit level, spe- 
cial action status, previous academic history, and test score 
data for the University's 70,000 annual adn:ission applicants. 
Information is updated monthly with data extracted from 
campus systems and from a central processing system main- 
tained by an outside vendor. 

• Student Longitudinal Data Base: This data base maintains 
much of the same information contained in other Corporate 
Student data bases but arranged in such a way that students 
can be viewed as part of an entering cohort and their persis- 
tence tracked in a longitudinal fashion. The data base con- 
tains information describing students who entered the Uni- 
versity in Fall 1982 and thereafter. This data base excludes 



the small number of undergraduates and all Health Science 
Resid'^^nts in the teaching hospitals 

• Financial Aid Data Base: This annual data base maintains in- 
formation on all students receiving some form of financial 
aid. Records are updated three times each year with data ex- 
tracted from the systems on each campus and from the reg- 
istrant data base. Approximately 91,000 students are includ- 
ed in the data base each year. Data are available beginning 
with the 1982-83 award year. 

The University of California system employs different forms of 
student identifiers among its nine campuses though all campus- 
es collect and record students' Social Security numbers. Some 
campuses use the Social Security number as a unique student 
identifier while others employ locally assigned identification 
numbers. 

The University estimates that each campus spends $30,000 each 
year to generate information for use by the Corporate Student 
System. The information contained in the Corporate Student 
System is a subset of the data needed by the campus to carry out 
its responsibilities. As a policy matter, campuses are not re- 
quired to collect data solely for use by the Office of the Presi- 
dent. 

The California State University 

The California State University System maintains four automated 
student-based information systems. Development of these sys- 
tems began in 1973 in response to a systemwide need to provide 
more timely and accurate enrollment reporting and to assist in 
University research. No estimates are available on system de- 
veiopryient costs 

The four student records data bases supported by the Chan- 
cellor's Office include: 

• Enrollment Reporting System, Students (ERSS): This data base 
contains approximately 10,500,000 student records dating 
back to the Fall 1973 term. The data base is updated four 
times each year (once each term). 

• Enrollment Reporting System, Graduates (ersg) This data 
base contains approximately 650,000 entries, each of which 



reflects a student graduation record. The system is updated 
once each year. Information is available beginning with 1975. 

• Enrollment Reportmg System, Applicants (ERSa): This data 
base was created in 1984 to meet systemwide needs for im- 
proved admission application reporting. The data base is up- 
dated four times annually (once each term). 

• Financial Aid Data Base: This data base was created in 1982 in 
conjunction with the establishment of the State University's 
Grant program. Approximately 22,500 recipients are added 
to this data base each year. 

The State University system as does the University of California 
system employs different forms of student identifiers among its 
campuses though all campuses collect and record students' So- 
cial Security numbers. Some campuses use the Social Security 
number as a unique student identifier while others employ lo- 
callv assigned identification numbers. 

rhe California Community Colleges 

The California Community Colleges USRS Student Data System 
was developed in the mid-1970s to permitthe system tc respond 
more readily and accurately to information requests. The system 
is estimated to have cost $200,000 to design and develop over a 
four-year implementation period. There are approximately 1.3 
million student records currently residing in the Student Data 
System covering 11 academic years. Community College districts 
report student biographic and enrollment information to the 
Chancellor's Office each term (excluding summer). Under cu- 
rrent administrative policies, each district may employ the stu- 
dent identification/numbering system of its preference. 

Automation levels and information systems vary widely among 
the 106 campuses and 70 districts. Under existing policy, indivi- 
dual districts are not required to utilize a specific student identi- 
fication/numbering system. The Chancellor's Office has esti- 
mated that the individual institutions within the Community 
College system require $20,000,000 annually to support their lo- 
cal administrative computer syste ns. 

In recent years the Chancellor's Office - working in cooperation 
with the districts - developed a feasibility study and funding 
program to provide for a systemwide upgrade of the Commu- 
nity Colleges' State-level information gathering and reporting 




capability. This program called for the development of stan- 
dardized data structures across institutional/district boundaries 
and the development of more accurate and timely reports to the 
Chancellor's Office. The Community Colleges' proposed infor- 
mation system program was not funded as part of the 1988-89 
State budget. 

California Community Colleges employ different forms of stu- 
dent identifiers among the 106 campuses though all campuses 
collect and record students' Social Security numbers. Some cam- 
puses use the Social Security number as a unique student identi- 
fier while others employ locally assigned identification numbers. 

The California Student Aid Commission 

The California Student Aid Commission provides more than 
73,000 undergradu.=>te grants and guarantees some 300,000 
loans for students (or parents of financially dependent students) 
and helps others through specialized programs like teacher loan 
assumptions and graduate fellowships. For these purposes, the 
Commission maintains major grant data bases on program appli- 
cations and recipients and maintains a data base of current and 
historical information on student borrowers. 

The Commission utilizes a variety of computer systems in the 
administration of student financial aid programs These systems 
support several data bases with basic academic and financial 
information necessary to evaluate students' eligibility for finan- 
cial aid awards and to support program evaluation and research. 
The most common elements include family income, student in- 
come, financial dependency, educational level, class load, school 
of attendance, age, and citizenship. Records for some programs 
may include the following additional elements: grade point 
average, ethnicity, gender, number of family members, educa- 
tional costs, required student and parental contributions to edu- 
cational costs, amount of financial need, type of residence (on- 
or off-campus), parents' educational attainment, and parents' 
marital status. 

The agency is in the process of procuring an integrated system 
which will automate all aid programs, howe' ei, this overview 
deals only with currently operational information systems. The 
Commission's information system program supports five student 
data bases, each of which is keyed to student Social Security 
numbers. They are; 




• Cal Grant A, B, and C Master Files/Common Application Files: 
These data bases contain over 600,000 records describing Cal 
Grant applicants and 225,000 records describing aid recipients 
dating back to 1977. The Cal Grant A program graiits awards 
to needy, academically qualified students; Cal Grant B to 
needy, disadvantaged students; and Cal Grant C to needy stu- 
dents pursuing occupational careers. 

• Guaranteed Student Loan Program/California Loans to Assist 
Students (GSL'CLAS Data Base): This data base supports approx- 
imately 2,000,000 borrower records dating back to 1978. The 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program provides low-interest 
loans to both graduate and undergraduate students and the 
California Loans to Assist Students Program provides loans to 
qualified parents of dependentstudents, independent under- 
graduate students, and graduate and professional students. 

• State Graduate Fellowship Program: This data base - 
initiated in 1965 - contains records describing applicants for, 
and recipients of State Graduate Fellowship grants. More 
than 100,000 records are available within this data base. The 
program provides awards to financially needy, academically 
qualified students pursuing an advanced or professional de- 
gree. 

• Assumption Program of Loans for Education (aple): This rela- 
tively new data base ~ initiated in 1986 - contains 1,900 rec- 
ords describing both applicants and recipients. This program 
provides student loan assumption payments to recipients who 
commit to teaching in designated California public schools. 

• Paul Douglas Teacher Scholarship Program: This data base - 
initiated in 1986 ~ contains 1,125 records for both applicants 
and recipients in the program. This federal program provides 
college scholarships to outstanding high school graduates 
wh'^ demonstrate a commitment to pursue teaching careers. 

The system currently serves at least three purposes. (1) grant 
program administration -- including application processing, 
award disbursement, tracking of students' academic progress, 
determination of renewal eligibility, and general record keep- 
ing; (2) loan program administration -- including issuance of 
loan guarantees, maintenance of current and historical bor- 
rower information, and support of default claims and collections 
activity; and (3; program evaluation and research. However, 
since these data bases were developed for administrative rather 
than research or reporting purposes, their implementation and 
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maintenance costs for research are not easily distinguishable 
from financial aid processing and administration expenses. As a 
consequence, no implementation or ongoing cost figures are 
available for any of the Student Aid Commission's information 
systems, though this information would be of marginal value in 
estimating future costs of interfacing with the CSiS because the 
Student Aid Commission's upcoming system procurements have 
yet to be realized. 

The new Financial Aid Processing System (faps) will be capab'e of 
providing consolidated annual awards for all grant and loan 
programs for each CSiS recipient. The best unique identifie. ror 
FAPS/CSIS interface will be the Social Security number and such in- 
formation will be available via telecommunications, maonetic 
tape, microfiche, and hard copy. This will enable the Commis- 
sion to report on recipients in such a way as to identify all of the 
grant and loan awards (Commission administered) which have 
been awarded in a given year. This capability will simply and ef- 
ficiently serve the needs of the statewide information system. 



The California Postsecondary Education Commission 

The California Postsecondary Education Commission maintains 
two student data bases: 

• Student Enrollment Data Base: This data base - established in 
1976 in resD^ se to legislative mandate - contains machine 
readable student enrollment information provided by the 
three public postsecondary education segments each Fall. 
The information is used primarily for policy analysis by CPEC 
research staff and other educational research agencies. The 
Student Enrollment data base contains 12-15 million records, 
which represent the enrolled student population in the three 
public segments over the past 1 1 years. While the data base 
supports mdividual records for each student enrolled each 
Fall term, the data base does not contain student identifiers. 

• Degrees Conferred Data Base This data base contains rec- 
ords for approximately 1,000,000 program completers. Here 
too, the data base supports individual records for each stu- 
dent completer but does not support ^tudent identifiers. 

The Commission estimates that the two data bases cost between 
$100,000 and $200,000 to develop and $250,000 to $300,000 per 
yearto maintain. 
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The State Department of Education 

The State Department of Education maintains two systems 
which gather information from individual school districts; the 
California Assessment Program (cap) and the California Basic Ed- 
ucation Data System (CBEDS). Neither system was designed to 
serve as a student-based information system. 

• The California Assessment Program: While the cap system col- 
lects data on individual student achievement test results in 
grades 3, 6, 8, and 12, unique stuaent identifiers are not em- 
ployed. Selected student biographic data are collected as 
part of the information gathering process but an individual 
student cannot be tracked or otherwise identified using this 
information. Data collection began in 1974. 

• The California Basic Education Data System: The State Depart- 
ment of Education administers the CBEDS to every school and 
school district annually in the Fall. This survey gathers infor- 
mation describing various district, school, teacher, and class 
activities. The information is collected at the school level, ag- 
gregated at the district and county level, and forwarded to 
the State Department of Education. Within the Department, 
survey instruments are edited for accuracy and recorded in 
machine-readable form. Data collection began in 1981. Each 
year CBEDS accumulates 750,000 classroom records (describing 
the student population by class) and 7,600 school records. 
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CHAPTER 3 THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF 

STUDENT INFORMATION 
SYSTEMS 



Differences in Legal Restrictions Applied 

to Information Users Engaged in Administrative 

and Policy Analysis Activities 

Stewardship obligations vis-a-vis student identifiers differ sig- 
nificantly between administrators charged to oversee the day- 
to-day operation of an educational institution and those con- 
cerned solely with policy analysis. 

Institutional, district, and, under certain circumstances, system- 
wide administrators have a clear and obvious need to access in- 
dividual student information. This need, however, brings with it 
an attendant legal responsibility to maintain personal informa- 
tion in a confidential manner and to exercise prudent measures 
to ensure that such information is not intentionally or inadver- 
tently disclosed to parties who have neither the right nor priv- 
ilege to access such information. Stewardship against intention- 
al or inadverent disclosure encompasses obvious "outsiders/' 
resident "insiders" (e.g., institutional staff), and, m some in- 
stances, even public agencies. 

The policy analyst's role as an external agent poses a dilemma in 
terms of information confidentiality because analysts typically 
need access to both information contained in a student's record 

Note The legal opinions, inferences, and conclusions offered m thiS 
chapter are based on discussions held between the consultants and legal 
counsel representing segmental and agency offices These accounts are 
intended to be informal in nature and do not reflect official opinions 
rendered by the State Attorney General's Office nor are they necessarily 
fully consistent with existing State and federal laws. These opinions, et al, 
are intended to reflect the consensus of opinion among legal staff with 
whom the consultants met regarding the likely interpretation of State and 
fede'-al statutes in the information privacy area. 
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and unique identifiers that will "tag" students for the purpose 
of longitudinal tracking. Even though analysts may require 
unique identifiers to facilitate their research activities, they do 
not need to know a student's actual personal identifier in order 
to undertake their research. In fact, it is the unwanted and of- 
ten inadvertent ability to isolate an individual using his/her per- 
sonal identifier that serves to hinder policy analysts who conduct 
longitudinal studies because access to personal (rather than 
unique) identifiers imposes unsolicited and burdensome confi- 
dentiality restrictions upon their work. 

The goal in implementing AB 880 is therefore to minimize the 
numbers of persons and agencies that must deal with personal 
identifiers and thereby avoid imposing confidentiality burdens 
on those who would employ student information in policy anal- 
ysis. 



Student Identification and Numbering Alternatives 

The viability of the AB 880 concept clearly rests upon the avail- 
ability of unique and consistently reportable student identifiers 
that can be tied to more extensive student information. Select- 
ing an identifier for use m a statewide information collection 
and reporting system is, however, impacted by State and federal 
laws designed to ensure the privacy of student information and 
to establish the terms and conditions under which information 
may be disclosed to external agents. Those laws most directly af- 
fecting student numbering/identification systems are summa- 
rized in Display 3 on the opposite page. 

Four student numbering and identification alternatives were 
evaluated in terms of their compatibility with applicable privacy 
laws in an effort to identify a numbering/identification system 
that would meet both the spirit and intent of the law while fa- 
cilitating the collection and use of student information in ac- 
cordance with AB 880's objectives. The four alternatives evalu- 
ated, and the issues considered for each alternative follow: 
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1. Mandatory Use of the Social Secu^ :y Number 
as a Statewide Unique Identifier 

• May the State legally require a student (or his/her parents) 
to provide a Social Security number upon application for 



Display 3 
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A Summary of State and Federal Laws and 
Regulations Governing the Use of Student Identifiers 
and Student information 



Statute(s) and/Of 
Code Seaion^s) 



Subjea 



All 



CSU 
and 
UC 



ccc 



Privacy Act of 1974- 
Public Law 93-579, 
7(A), 88 State 1896 
(1974) 



Ed. Code S^lOO 



Ed. Code 76200 
et SCO 



Regulates the classification, retention, and 
disclosure of information within the federal 
government. In particular. Section 7 of this act 
addresses information privacy as it relates to 
records identified by Social Security number 

Specifies the privacy guarantees provided to 
students whose records are maintained by the 
CSU and the UC systems 
Article S Privacy of Student Records 67141 , 
enables private instittjtions to provide CPEC 
with descri pti ve data on thei r students so I ong 
dS students cannot be personally identified 

Specifies the privacy guarantees provided to 
stuoents whwse records are maintained bv the 
CCC system 



K.12 Ed Code 49060 
etseq. 



Pupil Records - describes the parties that may 
be involved or concerned with such records, 
e.g., parents, school district. Defines record 
content and the procedures for record 
establishment, maintenance and destruction 
Also describes accessibility to parents and 
procedures for challenging record contents 
veracity and applicability. 



UC Disclosure of 

Information From 
Student Records- 
Regents Regulations 
;0 no etseq. 



This UC regulation describes the disclosure 
policies for information obtained from campus 
student records files. 



CSU, 
UC, 
and 
CCC 



All 



All 
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Information Practices 
Aa- Civil Code 1798 
et.seq. 



Public Records Act - 
Gov Code 6250 et 
seq. 



Federal Student 
Privacy Act - 20 US 
Code Sec. 1232g, Title 
34coue of Federal 
Regulations, Part 99 



Governs the classification, retention, and 
disclosure information within State 
government. This act enables individual 
agencies to further define the regulation to 
address individual agency information needs 
and uses It applies only to state agencies and 
specifically excludes K-12 

The law addresses the public's access to records 
"in possession of" public agencies. Originally 
modeled after the Federal Freedom of 
Information Act, this statute encourages 
disclosure of certain forms of information (e g , 
parents viewing and modifying students' 
information). 

Regulations, Part 99. 
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enrollment in a California public school, college, or univer- 
sity? 

• If the State may require students to provide Social Security 
numbers upon condition of enrollment, what disclosure- 
disclaimer information (if any) must the State provide to 
students and their parents? 

• May biographic/scholastic information identified with So- 
cial Security numbers be transferred ithin the State's edu- 
cational community (e.g., from school districts to the State 
Board of Education)? 

• May Social Security numbers and accompanying biograph- 
ic/scholastic data be released to agencies that conduct edu- 
cational policy analysis with/without the student's or par- 
ent's consent? 



2. Voluntary Use of the ^ociai Security Number 
as a Str»tewide Unique Identifier 

• May the State request a student (or his/her parents) to pro- 
vide a Socia! Security number upon application for enroll- 
ment in a California public school, college, or university 
and assign a substitute student identifier in those instances 
where students/parents decline to provide a Social Secu rity 
number (or previously assigned substitute student iden- 
tifier)? 

• If the State makes Soci Security numbc" reporting option- 
al, does it have any disclosure/disclaimer responsibilities to 
the student and his/her parents'? 

• May biographic/scholastic inforniation identified by Social 
Security number (or substitute identifier) be transferred 
wiinin the State's educati'^nal community (e.g., from 
school districts to the State Board of Education)? 

• May Social Security numbers (or substitute identifiers) and 
accompanying biographic/scholastic data be releaspd to 
agencies that conduct educational policy analysis with or 
without the student's or parent's consent^ 

3. Mandatory Use of California'Specific Student Identifier 

• May the State formally assign California-specific student 
identifiers and requ^^e students/parents to provide such 
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identifiers to a school/collcg3/university when enrolling in 
a California '^ublic school, college, or university? 

• If the State employs California-specific student identifiers, 
/vhat disclosure/disclaimer information (if any) must the 
state provide to students and their parents? 

• May biographic/scholastic information identified with Cali- 
fornia-specific student identifiers be transferred within the 
State's educational rommunity (e.g., from school districts 
to the State Board of Education)? 

• May California-specific student identifiers and accompany- 
ing biographic/scholastic data be released to agencies that 
conduct educational policy analysis with/without the stu- 
dent's or parenx's consent? 



4. Mandatory Use of a California-Specific 
dent Identifier With an Accompanying 
O/oluntanly Submitted) Social Security Number 

• May the State assign California-specific student identifiers 
and require students/parents to submit such identifiers to a 
school/college/university upon enrollment? May the State 
request students (or their parents) to provide a Social Se- 
curity number to accompany the substitute identifier^ 

• If the state employs California-specific student identifiers 
and records accompanying voluntarily submitted Social Se- 
curity numbers, what disclosure/disclaimer information (if 
any) must the State pro^/ide to students and their parents? 

t May biographic/scholastic information identified with Cali- 
fornia-speCific student identifiers be transferred within the 
State's educational community (e.g., from school districts 
to the State Board of Education) if the Social Security 
number is included in thetransfar^ 

t May California-specific student identifiers and Social Secur- 
ity numbers arid accom" "nying biographic/scholastic data 
be released to agencies that conduct educational policy 
analysis ^yyith^^/^thout the student's or paren+'s consent*^ 

Five investigative methods were employed +o evaluate the via- 
bility o. 3ach alternative. 



1. /?ewew of the Relevant Law by the Consultants: The consul- 
tants reviewed the statutes and regulations identified in Dis- 
play 3 to obtain an appreciation for the issues addressed in 
each and the implications of employing the various student 
identification numbering alternatives. This review led to the 
formulation of a series of questions that were subsequently 
posed to Task Force members, legal counsel representing the 
educational segments, and (during informal discussions) the 
State Attorney General's Office. 

2. Consideration by the Legal Round Table: The consultants 
hosted a "legal round table" meeting with representatives of 
each segment's legal staff to review the implications of each 
alternative. This meeting, held at Univprsity Hall in January 
1988, was attended by the fc>llowing segmental counsel rep- 
resentatives: 



Harlan E. Van Wye 
Deputy Attorney General 
California Department of Justice 

Roger Wolfertz 
Legal Counsel 

California Department of Education 

Melvin W. Beal, Attorney at Law 
The Regents of the University 
of California 



Dennis Theodore O'Toole 
General Counsel 

California Student Aid Commission 

William G Knight 
Assistant General Counsel 
The California State University 

Val Fadely 

Legal Affairs Assistant 
Califon a Community Colleges 



The Legal Round Table was convened as a forum for a free 
exchange of ideas directed towards (a) the identification of 
State and federal statutes and regulations affecting the 
assignment and reporting of student idefttification/number- 
ing systems, (b) considei^ation of the minimization of legal 
risk/exposure for the State, and (c) discussion of the need for, 
and applicabiii iy of, new federal and/or State legislation re- 
quired to implement the system. 

3. Consultation with Administrators in Other States: In ',he 
course of their visitations with administrators in other states, 
the consultants reviewed the conclusions these states had 
reached with regard to the applicability of federal and, to a 
limited extent, their state's laws as they impinged upon their 
statewide ^tudent idontification/numbering systems. Consi- 
deratior. of the impact of such statutes was considered m the 



event other states' laws could serve as a blueprint for equiva- 
lent California legislation. 

4. Consultation with Staff of the State Attorney Qeneral's Of- 
fice: Throughout the conduct of the study, the consultants 
and Commission staff consulted with Mr. Harlan E. Van Wye, 
the Deputy Attorney General assigned to the Commission to 
assist in this study, to evaluate student identifcation/number- 
mg alternatives. 

5. Consultation with Segmental Counsel: There are a number of 
statutes which do not necessarily apply to the University of 
California system unless the statutes have been adopted by 
the Regents of the University. As a result, counsel from the 
Office of the Attorney General was unable to review the iden- 
tification/numbering alternatives for compliance with Uni>'3r- 
sity policy. Melvin W. Beal, Attorney at Law for the Regents, 
reviewed the evaluation of alternatives and fotjnd nothing in 
conflict with existing University policy. 

The Impact of Federal Legislation Upon 

the Assignnnenx and Use of Student Identifiers 

The Social Security number is o"^ federal origin and comes under 
the jurisdiction of the federal government. The Federal Privacy 
Act of 1974 governs the use of the Social Security number, in- 
cluding its use as a unique identifier and as a means to identify 
records maintained or individuals. State statutes or regulations 
regarding Social Security numbers are of course subordinate to 
federal law. Under these laws, disclosure of a Social Security 
number is mandatory only wh(.*n required by federal law or 
when included as part of a data system in existence ^rior to 
1975. 

The Privacy Act specifically addresses requirements for individ- 
uals to supply their Social Security numbers to be used as a per- 
sonal identifier. This law contains a grandfathering clause which 
provides that institutions requiring students to disclose their So- 
cial Security number prior 1975 may continue to do so *n perpe- 
tuity, however, institutions that failed to require the Social Se- 
curity number prior to 1975 may not mandate it in i.he future. 
The statute coes not, however, preclude \/oluntary requests for 
Social Security numbers wor does it compromise the state's 
ability to assign a permanent substitute identifier in those in- 
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stances where an individual may decline to provide his/her Social 
Securty number for use as a personal identifier. 

Display 4 summarizes the effect of the grandfather clause con- 
tained in the 1974 Privacy Act Social Security number collection. 



Display 4 The Effect of the Grandfather Clause Contained 
in the Federal Privacy Act of 1974 on an 
Institution's Ability to Require Social Security 
Numbers Today 





Institutions That 
Collected the Social 
Security Number 
Prior to 1975 


Institutions That Did 
Not Collect the Social 
Security Number 
Prior to 1975 


May requtre the Social 
Security number now 


Yes 


No 


May request the Social 
Security number now 


Yes 


Yes 



Outcomes of the Investigative Phase 

1 , Mandatory Use of the Social Security Number 
as a Statewide Unique Identifier 

The applicability of the Social Security number as the State's fu- 
ture unique student identifier lies in the Federal Privacy Act of 

1974. Under the Privacy Act, institutions requiring the Social Se- 
curity lumber priorto 1975 may continue todo so in perpetuity. 

Generally speaking, California's K-12 system had little reason, 
justification, or motivation to require Social Security numbrjrs 
from students prior to 1975 and federal tax law has only recently 
required children over the age of five who are claimed as depen- 
dents on a federal tax return to have Social Security numbers In 
consideration of this historical precedent, the K-12 system can- 
not begin requiring the Social Security number as a student iden- 
tifier now. 

Social security numbers were collected by one or more post- 
secondary pducation institutions within each segment prior to 

1975. The practice was, however, implemented on an institu- 
tional rather than segmental basis. Even though at least one cf 
each segment's campuses required Social Security numbers as 
student identifiers prior to 1 975, the ability to require Social Se- 
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curity numbers is not transferable to other campuses within a 
segment: the right to require Social Security numbers is insti- 
tutionally based. As such, no postsecondary education segment 
may now require use of the Social Security number throughout 
all of its campuses. 

There are a number of other states which have implemented or 
are planning to implement similar statewide student informa- 
tion systems that rely upon the Social Security number as their 
principal means of student identification. If student Social Se- 
curity numbers were to be mandated, California could join with 
these states to request the federal Privacy Act of 1974 be amend- 
ed to permit the collection of Social Security numbers from fu- 
ture students. To facilitate such action, states lobbying for 
changes to the 1974 Privacy Act might ask that Social Security 
numbers be collected but b€ restricted to policy analysis pur- 
poses only. 

Were federal law enacted permitting Social Security numbers to 
be required of all students (even if limited to policy analysis 
purposes) it would also require the subsequent adoption of 
implementing administrative code changes within K-12 the 
State University and Community College systems, and equivalent 
Regental regulations within the University of California system. 

2. Voluntary Use of the Social Security Number 
as a Statewide Unique Identifier 

The consultants did not encounter any existing legal impedi- 
ments at either the state or federal level precluding the volun- 
tary solicitation, collection, and use of Social Security numbers 
by educational agencies. In fact, this practice has b^een employ- 
ed by a number of postsecondary educational institutions both 
within and outside California with a high degree of success (vol- 
untary reporting typically ranged from 75-95%). Should this 
practice evolve as the most expeditious means of gathering stu- 
dent identifiers within California it would need to be accompa- 
nied by a parallel program permitting students to be involun- 
tarily assigned substitute identifiers in those instances where the 
student (or his/her parents) declined to voluntarily provide eith- 
er (a) the student's Social Security number or (b) a previously as- 
signed substitute number , 

This alternative, if implemented, would require the passage of 
new State legislation to facilitate the assignment and recall of 
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substitute identifiers and would - following passage require 
the adoption of implementing administrative code within the K- 
12, State University, and Community College systems, and equiv- 
alent Regental regulations within the University of California 
system. 

No changes m federal law would be required under this alter- 
native, though institutions would be required to state clearly 
that providing the Social Security number /vould be optional 
and that no adverse consequences v^ould result from refusal to 
provide it. 



3. Mandatory Use of a California'Spedfic Student Identifier 

Under this alternative, students would be assigned a California- 
Specific unique identifier upon the student's initial contact with 
the State's educational system. Students would be required to 
surrender this identification number every time they subse- 
quently enrolled. In those Instances where a student erirolled in 
a California educational institution, left the State and subse- 
quently returned to enroll in an educational institution, the 
student (or his/her parents) would be expected to provide the in- 
stitution with the original identifier and to report that identifier 
in all subsequent contacts with California educational institu- 
tions. 

Implementation of a mandatory student identification/num- 
bering system using California-specific identifiers would require 
enabling State legislation and attendant regulatory changes 
within the various educational segments. No changes in federal 
law would be required underthis alternative. 



4. Mandatory Use of a California-Specific Student 
Identifier With an Accompanying (Voluntarily 
Submitted) Social Security Number 

This alternative received relatively little consideration as it em- 
bodied virtually all of the expen^^'^s and legal barriers of Al- 
ternatives 2 and 3 while providing little in the way of improving 
the quality or timeliness of the information to be gathered. All 
of the legal implications of Alternative 2 and 3 - enabling State 
legislation and attendant regulatory cha.iges within the various 
educational segments would be required under this alternative 
although no changes in federal law would be require-:^ 
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other Legal Issues Related to the Assignment 
and Use of Unique Student Identifiers 



Disclosures/ Disclaimers 

Regardless of the nature of the identifier used, whether Social 
Security number or a California specific identifier, what disclo- 
sure/disclaimer information (if any) must the State provide to 
students and their parents? Generally speaking, this issue is 
accommodated (under all four alternatives) within existing State 
law. It is typically addressed by providing a written explanation 
to students/parents at the time a student enrolls explaining the 
State's policy, indicating the use(s) to which the identifier (and 
other information) may be put, and providing an avenue for re- 
dress in the event the student/parent wishes to oppose its use. 



Transport of Educational Information Within the State 

May biographic/scholastic information identified with a jniqu^ 
identifier - whether Social Security number or a Ca'ifornia-spe- 
cific identifier - be transferred within the State's educational 
community (e.g., from school districts to the State Board of Edu- 
cation)? This issue is accommodated (under all four alternatives) 
under existing State statutes. Under these statutes, educational 
information used for research purposes may be transferred be- 
tween educational agencies as long as it is being employed fo*' 
policy analysis purposes {California Education Code Section 
49068). 



Release of Student Identifiers 



May unique identifiers - whether "^ocial Security number or a 
California specific identifier - and accompanying biographic/- 
scholastic data be released to agencies that conduct educational 
policy anal/sis with/without the student's or parent's consenf^ 
Applicable statutes clearly state that as long as a legitimate rea- 
son exists for the research and reasonable safeguards are taken, 
it is permissible. All educational segments are governed by stat- 
utes that contain identical wording, which is: 

Organizations conducting research studies for, or on behalf 
of, educational agencies or institutions for the purpose of 
developing, validating, or administering predictive tests. 
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administerina student aid programs, ard improving instruc- 
tion, if such studies are conducted in such a manner as will 
not permit the personal identification of students or their 
parents by persons other than representatives of such or- 
ganizations anci such information will be destroyed when 
no longer needed for the purpose for which it is conducted. 

The legal implications of the various alternatives to assigning 
and reporting student identifiers are summarized in Display 5. 

Even though the statutes cited in this chapter establish clear 
guidelines regarding student information collection and use un- 
der various contingencies, the complexity of these laws and mis- 
understandings regarding their applicability under various sc-e- 
narios may justify the adoption of new legislation clarifying the 
State's intentions vis-a-vis student privacy even though such leg- 
islation may not be required. 



Trade-Offs Between the Social Security 
Number and a California-Specific Student 
Identification/Numbering Systenn 

Use of the Social Security number as a student identifier offers a 
number of advantages over the use of a California-specific iden- 
tifier. Advantages include: 

^ Virtually every Californian over the age of five has, or will 
soon have, a Socio Security number. 

• The Social Security number is relatively easy to remember. 

• The Social Security number is part of an established num- 
bering system. 

• Administrative costs are lower if the Social Security number is 
employed as the Comprehensive Student Information "system 
identifier because the State would not have to devise and 
maintain its own student identification/numbering system. 

• Accessing student records created outs'de California (for the 
purpose li supporting ongoing policy analysis) would be 
somewhat easier and less expensive because many education- 
al agencies (e.g., Coilege Board) and institutions maintain stu- 
dent Social Security numbers even if not employed as a 
unique identifier. 
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Displays A Summary of the Legal Implications of Various 
Student Identification/Numbering Systems 



Alternative or Issue 

Mandatory Use of the Social 
Security Number as a Statewide 
Unique Identifier 

Voluntary Use of the Social Securty 
Number as a Statewide Unique 
Identifier 

Mandatory Use of California- 
Specific Student Identifier 

Mandatory Use of a California- 
Specific Student Identifier With an 
Accompanying (Voluntarily 
Submitted) Social Security Number 

Disclosures/Disclaimers 

Transport of Educational 
Information Within the State 



Segmental 
Administra- 



Federal State tive Code 

Legislation Legislation Changes 

Required Required Required 

Yes Yes Yes 

No No' Yes 

No Yes Yes 

No Yes Yes 

No No No 

No No No 



Releaseof Student Identifiers to 
Researchers 

1 While existing State and federal law addresses the use of voluntarily supplied Social Secur- 
ity numbers, new legislation clarifying the State's !ntent!Ons to gather such information 
would establish a policy frameworK for information providers and users whne facilitating 
the development and adoption or administrative code changes within the segments 



The disadvantages of adopting the Social Security number as the 
official Compehensive Student Information System identifier in- 
clude: 

• Passage of feHeral legislation is needed beforo the Social Se- 
curity number could be required as a condition of obtaining a 
State-subsidized education. 

• If the Social Security number cannot be universally required 
(e.g., it must be requested on a voluntary basis), compliance 
with requests for voluntary Msclosure will be less than 100 
percent. The extent of "voluntary compliance/' however, is 
generally high within and outside California. The State Uni- 
ver:>.ty requests its students to provide Social Security num- 
bers voluntarily on all 19 campuses. In Fall 1981. the State 
University experienced a 92.9% compliance with this request, 
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with noncompliance figures ranging from 4.3% to 1 1.2% on a 
per campus basis. 

• Certain individuals and population groups may be reluctant 
to participate in the State's public education system if the So- 
cial Security number is precursor to enrollment. Undocu- 
mented aliens, parents who have unlawfully moved their 
children to California, and others who may fear being identi- 
fied through the Social Security number may keep their chil- 
dren out of school. 

• Privacy statutes render the Social Security number difficult to 
verify. Even though a student may present a seemingly valid 
Social Security number at time of admission, there is little an 
institution can do to verify the integrity of the number. 



A CALIFORNIA EDUCATIONAL 
CLEARINGHOUSE: INFORMATION 

CHAPTER 4 COLLECTION and dissemination 

POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

Introduction 

Previous chapters have described various studen. information 
systems operating within and outside Cr..'., ,rnia and the legal is- 
sues attendant to the collection and use of student identifiers 
for policy analysis purposes. This chapter is directed towards Cal- 
ifornia's policy analysis needs and discusses how a statewide 
student mformation system - supporting a State-level clearmg- 
house — could be irnplemented. 

This chapter also identifies various kinds of information that 
would be gathered for each student and their frequency, and 
points of collection. It further notes the means the State would 
employ to gather information describing each student, transmit 
such information among and through the various educational 
systems, and assemble the information within a single organiza- 
tional entity -the Educational Clearinghouse. 

The chapter describes the safeguards that would be effected to 
isolate information requesters from actual student identifiers 
and indicates the technical and policy review mechanisms that 
wouIg be established to screen prospective information users to 
ensure the viability, applicability, and legality of their informa- 
tion requests. 

Finally, the chapter concludes with a discussion of the Clearing- 
house's role as an information broker and indicates the ongoing 
responsibilities information providers will assume Linder the 
Clearing house concept. 

The Role of Unique Student Identifiers 
in the Operation of the Clearinghouse 

The Compreh2nsive Student Information System model is based 
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on the precept that every student who enrolls in a California 
educational institution for the first time - whether at the kin- 
dergarten or postgraduate level - will be requested or required 
to provide a unique identifier that will remain with the student 
throughout his/her educational career. Student identifiers (and 
selected "locator" information) will be reported to the Educa- 
tional Clearinghouse in the first term in which a student enrolls 
and subsequently when a student: 

• Enrolls in an institution; 

• Takes a standardized test (e.g., sat, act): 

• Applies to and is accepted to enroll in a postsecondary educa- 
tional institution {regardless of whether or not the student 
subsequently enrolls); 

• Receives a diploma, certificate, ordegree; 

• Applies for, or receives a student aid grant, loan, etc.: 

In those instances where a j^udent enrolls in a California educa- 
tional institution (and is assigned an identifier), leaves the State 
and subsequently returns to enroll in an educational institution, 
the student (or his/her parents) would be requested/required to 
provide the institution with the original identifier and to report 
that identifier in all subsequent contacts with California educa- 
tional institutions. 



Collecting "Core Locator" Information 
When a Student Initially Enrolls 

A number of data elements (termed Core Locator elements) will 
be collected from a student when he/she makes initial contact 
with an educational institution. The Core Locator elements are: 

• Student identifier • Date of birth • Institution 

• Student name • Gender • Ethnicity 

These six elements will be collected only once, filed with the 
Clearinghouse, and used thereafter to locate lost or forgotten 
identifiers during subsequent enrollments. 

For example, consider a person who initially provided a Social 
Security number (or was assigned a substitute identifier) in kin- 
dergarten, left the California educational system after graduat- 




ing from high school at age 3, and subsequently enrolled for a 
community college course many years later at age 45. 

If the s.jdent could not recall his/her original identifier .when 
enrolling for the community college course but could provide 
the college with his/her date of birth, name, gender, institution 
attended, and/or year of attendance, the College could contact 
the Clearinghouse, provide this information, 2nd request the 
Clearinghouse to search for the forgotten identifier. In such in- 
stances, Core Locator elements would be utilized to narrow 
down possible candidates until the forgotten identifier had 
been relocated. 

Statewide Information Collection as It Relates 
to the Educational Clearinghouse 

Information collection to support the Clearinghouse begins at 
the school/college/agencv level and Dercolates upwards through 
district offices to systemwide offices and finally to the Clearing- 
house. Generally speaking, the quantity of information passed 
on from schools/colleges, to districts, and fina y to statewide of- 
fices declines in accordance with its applicability at each level. 

For example, a college or university may maintain as many as 200 
or 300 data elements describing each enrolled student. These 
elements may be used to assist students in obtaining campus 
housing, parking, or meal service. Similarly, they may be em- 
ployed to provide information describing a student's class pref- 
erences or meeting dates and times, employment condition, or 
fraternity/sorority affiliations. 

Typically, only a small fraction of the student information re- 
quired to support an institution's operation has relevance at the 
district, systemwide, or State level. Using the previous exainple, 
while information describing student enrollment choices may be 
useful at the district or systemwide level, fraternity/sorority 
affiliations typically are rot and would therefore not be passed 
on from an institution to a district or systemwide office 

The Clearinghouse is intended to serve as the State's highest lev- 
el repository for information documenting significant events 
that transpire throughout a student's academic career While 
this obligation might at first glance imply a need for the Clear- 
inghouse to acquire and subsequently maintain massive quanti- 
ties of student-specific information, the need to actually possess 



sucl. information (rather than know where to find it) is virtually 
nonexistent 

Whereas f n individual statewide office may need to access 10-50 
elements per student to facilitate systemwide administration, 
the Clearinghouse requires only a small subset of these elements 
to fulfill its charter. To be effective, the Clearinghouse need 
only maintain that information necessary to (a) locate and reas- 
sign forgotten/misplaced student identifiers (discussed in the 
previous section), and (b) identify source(s) of student -nforma- 
tion that can be retrieved from institutione'/jgency dat^ bases 
to assist policy analysis activities. In sum, the Clearinghouse's 
principal charge can be fulfilled entirely if the Clearinghouse is 
provided with sufficient locator information to permit it to 
know where other and more exhaustive student information 
may be found. 

These two requirements can be readily met using very limited 
quantities of locator information o^ lanized in seven basic cate- 
gories: 

1, Core Locator Information 

Core information would be collected when a student makes 
initial contact with a California school/college/tmiversity. Its 
principal value to the information system lies in its ability to fa- 
cilitate thkd retrieval of lost, missmg, or forgotten student identi- 
fiers. 

2. Progression Information 

Progression information would be reported for each year and 
term in which a student .iirolled in a California educational 
institution. It would be used within the Clearinghouse to record 
the institution{s) in which a student enrolled, the year/term(s) in 
which he/she enrolled, and the student's grade level at tir. -^^f 
enrollment. 

Typically, a student beginning his/her academic experience in a 
California educational institution at the kindergarten level and 
remaining within the State throughout his/her K-12 educational 
career would accumulate approximately 25 progression entries 
within the Clearinghouse prior to high school graduation (one 
progression entry for each term for 13 years). Students would 
as.cumulate more than the mi 'mum 25 Clec inghouse entries if 
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they required more than 13 years to graduate from high school 
(beginning with kindergarten) or if they enrolled in a postsec- 
ondary educational institution following high school. Students 
leaving the State or discontinuing their education prior to high 
school graduation would likely generate fewerthan 26 progres- 
sion entries in the Clearinghouse. 

3. Standardized Test Information 

Test score information would be used to record student test 
score results '^r standardized tests (e.g., SAT, GRE). Each Clear- 
inghouse entry would record a student's identifier, and the 
date(s) and type(s) of examinations the student had completed. 

4. College Admission Information 

Admission information would be recorded in the Clearinghouse 
each time an applicant was accepted for admission to a Califor- 
nia college or university. Each Clearinghouse entry would record 
a s'udent's identifier, the college/university to which a student 
was accepted, and the year/term lor which the student was 
admitted h'ote that objective ir^ormation is gathered for all 
applicants whether or not they subsequently enrolled. 

5. Completion Information 

Completion information would be recorded withm the Clearing- 
house each time a student received a diploma, certificate, or 
degree. Each Clearinghouse entry would record a student's 
identifier, the degree(s) and diploma(s) awarded, the type of 
diploma, the institution making the award, and the year/term 
during which the awar'^ was made. 

5. Financial Aid Application and A\ -rrd Infcnnation 

Financial Aid applicant and award information would be record- 
ed within the Clearinghouse each time ^ sti dent applied for, or 
accepted a student aid gran+, loa \ etc. Eacn entry would in- 
dicate a student's identifier, the institution in which the student 
was enrolled (or intended to enroll), the type of student finan- 
cial aid awards made to the student, and the applicable 
year/term. 



/. Miscellaneous Information 



This open-ended category is reserved for future expansion. It 
might include Clearinghouse entries recording important stu- 
dent-related activities/achievements such as receipt of a teach- 
ing credential, passage of the California Bar Examination, re- 
ceipt of a nursing cirtificate, etc. 

Display 6 on page 49 illustrates the system's core locator infor- 
mation, reporting frequencies, reporting points, information 
collected, and reporting agents organized by locator element 
Display 7 on page SO shows this same information organized by 
collection point/time. 

Some or all of the information identified in these seven report- 
ing categories is already gathered by California institutions and 
agencies via their routinized management-based reporting sys- 
tems. In some instances, seleaed excerpts of these data are for- 
warded to district, county, and systemwide offices. However, in 
only a few instances are extracts cf systemwide data bases sub- 
sequently forwarded to, and maintained by statewide agencies 
for the purpose of conducting policy analy*^ \ 

With the exception of the locator and miscellaneous categories 
described previously, each entry in the Clearinghouse's informa- 
tion base would require a much expanded information counter- 
part to be maintained >'"ithin segmental and participating agen- 
cy information bases. For exar.^ple, each progression entry main- 
tained in the Clearinghouse consists of only four elements; stu- 
dent identifier, year/term, institution, and grade level. This in- 
formation would be employed b\ the C'^armghouse to identify 
individual students who wer to be subjects of future policy 
analysis/educational research activities and to indicate where 
(within the segments or the State Department of Education) 
more extensive information could be found Qnce a iist of stu- 
dents had been identified for consideration in a study, more 
expanded information would need to be obtained from the con- 
tributing segment'ar;ency in order to fulfill the project's infor- 
mation needs. 

In sum, two conditions mus* be satisfied for the Clearinghouse 
to serve as a viable policy analysis/educational research entity. 

• Each segment must maintain more exhaustive studer.c infor- 
mation than the few elements maintained by the Clear- 
inghouse. 




Display 6 Comorehensive Student Information System Locator Information, Reportmg Frequencies, 
Reporting Points, Information Collected, and Reporting Agents Organized by Element 
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5. Completion 
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Display 7 Comprehensive Student Information System Locator Information, Reporting Pomts, Information 
Collected, and Reporting Agenvs Organized by Collection Point/Time 

Participating Schools, Institut ions, and Agencies 

Typical Information Postsecondary Educational 

Collection K-12 Schools Institutions 

Points/Times : : ct^^to 

^ . . . Independent Independent Mdie 

leacn siuaeni) pu^hc independent Public (cutiegiate) (vocational) Agencies Information Reported Reporting Agent 



Upon initial Yes 
contact with a 
school, college, 
or university 



Upon enrollment Yes 

maneducationai 

institution 



3 Upon completion No 
of a standardized 
test 



Yes 



Yes 



Yes 



4 Upon award of 
a diploma, 
certificate, 
degree, or 
credential 

5 Upon acceptance No 
to a postsecor>dary 
educational 
institution 



6 Upon aw^rH of a No 
student aid grant, 
loan, etc 



Ye^ 



Yes 



No 



er|c 



No Student identifier 
Name 

Date of birth 

Gender 

Ethnicity 

No Student identifier 
School/institutional 

identifier 
Grade level 
Year/term 

No Student identifier 
School/institutional 

identifier 
Grade level 
Test type 
Year/term 

No Student identifier 
School/institutional 

identifier 
Degree, certificate, or 

diploma type/leve! 

No Student identifier 
School/institutional 
identifier 

Objective 
Year/term 

Yes Student identifier 
School/institutional 

identifier 
Grantyioan type 



K 12 school 

Postsecondary 

education 

institution 

K- 12 school 

Postsecondary 

education 

institution 

Educational Te:>ting 
Service 

American College 
Testing 



K- 12 school 

Postsecondary 

education 

institution 

Postsecondary 

education 

institution 



Student Aid 
Commission 



• The Clearinghouse must be able to obtain ready access to 
these expanded information bases for the purpose of provid- 
ing one or more student data elements to policy analysts. 

information Gathering Procedures 

and the Flow of Information 

from Institutions to the Clearinghouse 

Display 8 on page 52 illustrates how the Comprehensive Student 
Information system would operate to gather the seven categor- 
ies of information described previously. 

Responsibility for oasic data collection and editing would rest 
with tho institutions. Data migration vvould proceed along es- 
tablished lines from institutions to district/county offices and on 
to systemwide administrative units. At every step along this 
path, intermediaries would preserv? those student-specific ele- 
ments that had been identified as necessary to support a State- 
level educational daia base. 

Information required to support State-level policy analysis 
would be extracted from the information forwarded to the 
systemwide offices by the institutions and maintained in 
separate and discrete information bases reserved for system 
usage. Where required, individual data dements coded by the 
institutions using non-system standards would be translated 
from locally developed ceding structures into system-compatible 
equivalents. 

These data bases of the Comprehensive Student Information 
System would be either: 

• Maintained by the systemwide offices in perpetuity and made 
available to the Clearinghouse as needed to fulfill its infor- 
mation gathering and reporting responsibiliti'^s, or 

• Filed wiih the Ciearinghouse after the data had been thor- 
oughly edited and reviewed by segments 

At its February 10, 1988, meeting, the Task Force developed a 
series of student demographic and academic data elements that 
it felt .'ormed a representative sample that should be gathered 
by the institutions and maintained in the system's data base 
{either directly in the Clearinghouse or within the segmental of- 
fices). An inventory of these elements appears in A>Dpendix C. 
Note that the elements identified by the Task Force should be 
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considered as best estimates of those that will be required to 
support future policy analysis and are intended to be illustrative 
rather than prescriptive. 

This differentiation of function whereby the system's data bases 
may be maintained at the systemwide level and locator files are 
supported within the Clearinghouse provides three important 
benefits to the State: 

1. It permits each systemwide office to maintain its own in- 
house quality control and confidentiality procedures. 

2. It minimizes tne amount of information that is duplicated 
within, and maintained by the Clearinghouse. 

3. It requires the system'sdata bases to be made available to the 
Clearinghouse only on an "as needed," rather than on a year 
by year or term by term basis. 

Statewide Information Dissemination 
as It Relates to the Clearinghouse 

The Clearinghouse's Role in Processing Information Requests 

A diagram illustrating the operation of the Clearinghouse ap- 
pears in Display 9 on page 54. Typical information requesters 
appear at the top of this illustration. In operation, institutions, 
segmental offices, and educational agencies would submit re- 
quests for information directly to the Clearinghouse. Requests 
^• ;ld be simultaneously reviewed by two standing committees, 
each composed of representatives drawn from the system's in- 
formation providers (e.g., the State Department of Education, 
the postsecondary education segments. Student Aid Commis- 
sion, and Postsecondary Education Comrrnssion). 

A Technical Review Committee would evaluate each informa- 
tion request in terms of the. 

• Clearinghouse's ability to respond to ^he request using exist- 
ing information sources; 

t Availability of the requested elements (e g., some requests 
may not be ableto be fulfilled because the information either 
does not exist or does not exist over the time period re- 
quested); 
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• Clearinghouse's technical ability to extract the requested in- 
formation (e.g., some requests may call for permutations and 
combmations of information that cannot be extracted from 
the Clearmghouse's information inventory), 

• Amount of computing resources required to develop the data 
to respond to the request; 

• Cost of providing the requested information ; and 

• Time required to provide the requested information. 

The Policy Review Committee would evaluate information re- 
quests in terms of the: 

• Applicability of the information to legitimate policy analysis; 

• Availability of published studies containing similar or comple- 
mentary information; 

• AppHcability of the requested information in terms of the 
purpose of the intended study; 

• Existence of ongoing studies employing similar information 
or addressing similar topics; and 

• Applicability of the information request in terms of State/na- 
lional law, regulations, etc. 

Information requesters would be advised upon conclusion of the 
technical and policy review process of the Clearinghouse's ability 
to fulfill the information request, the time required to do so, 
and the funding - if any - needed to support information as- 
sembly, extraction, and manipulation. 

Educational institutions and public service research and policy 
analysis organizations who obtain the Clearinghouse's approval 
tc access the system's information would have the alternative of 
either (a) obtaining a data base assembled by the Clearinghouse 
containing student information with pseudo student identifiers 
in lieu of actual identifiers, or (b) having the Clearmghouse per- 
form the requested analysis. In the latter instance, the Clear- 
inghouse would quote the requesting organization a fee for the 
analytic services involved and undertake the requested work fol- 
lowing agreementon financial termsand condi*-ions. 
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Following approval of an information request, Clearinghouse 
staff would begin coordinating the assembly of the requested 
information and undertaking attendant analytic work. A typical 
sequence of events that the Clearinghouse staff might follow m 
response to an information request follows: 

• Clearinghouse staff would interrogate its internal loca+orfiles 
to determine which student records in the system's data base 
met the criteria called for by the study. 

• After identifying those student records to be included in the 
Clearinghouse's response, Clearinghouse staff would note the 
institutions these students had attended and the years^'terms 
in which they had been in residence. 

• Following identification of a discrete student population and 
their "location," the Clearinghouse staff would contact the 
appropriate systemwide offices holding the necessary rec- 
ords, provide them with a machine-readable list of students 
(using actual student identifiers), institutions, years/terms, 
and request the systemwide office to extract the requested 
data ^Hementsfrom cheir respective system data bases. 

• The systemwide offices would process the Clearinghouse's 
request, prepare a machine-readable fife containing ihe re- 
quired information, and return itto the Clearinghouse, 

• The Clearinghouse staff would assemble the ^formation pro- 
vided by the systemwide offices into a single data base and, in 
the process, replace the original unique identifiers with sub- 
stitute identifiers. 

In those instances where an information request had been re- 
ceive d from an educational institution/agency wishing to per- 
form its own analysis, the Clearinghouse would forward the 
data base directly to the requesting organization. 

In those instances where the Clea;inghouse had been requested 
to undertake the policy analysis internally, Clearinghouse staff 
would initiate the procedures necessary to produce the desired 
results and forward the outcome of its analysis to the req -esting 
organization. 

An Example of a Response 

to a Typical Clearinghouse Information Request 



'Vn institution might submit a request to the Clearinghouse to 
obxain information documenting enrollment patterns of stu- 
dents who had left (via transfer or Jrop-out) their institution 
during a particuldr period (e.g., K30-82). The institution would 
provide the Clearingh( jsewith the identifiers of the students to 
be tracked and request the Clearinghouse to assemble infor- 
mation documenting the institutions in which these students 
had subsequently enrolled. 

The Clearinghouse's first action would Le to submit the request 
to, and obtain approval from its Technical and Policy Com- 
mittees and resolve funding iss^^s v/ith the requesting campus. 
Following such approval, Clearinghouse staff would match the 
student identifiers provided by the requesting campus against 
the Clearinghouse's locator files. In those instances where a stu- 
dent fdentifier provided by the campus matched one or more 
records in the Clearinghouse's files, the Clearinghouse would 
create machini^-readable fileb containing "matched student 
identifiers" tor the University, State University, and Community 
College systems. 

Segment-specific files contaming student identifiers, institution 
codes, and year/term attendance information would subse- 
quently be forwarded to ^ach segment's systemwide office. The 
systemwide offices would, upon receipt of the Clearinghouse's 
transmittal, match the Clearinghouse's records with its internally 
maintained Comprehensive Student Information System data 
bases, extract the elements requested by the Clearinghouse, 
assei.^ble a machine-readable file containing the r quired data, 
and return it tothe Dearinghouse. 

Upon receipt oi each se ment's Comprehensive Student Infor- 
mation System information, the Clearinghouse staff would ab- 
semble the segmental respor^ses into a single data file m a stan- 
dard format, change the or.ginai siuden^ identifiers to surro- 
gates, and forward the data base to the requesting campus. 

The Clearinghouse' s Role as a Buffer 

When Dealing with Umque Student Identification Number^ 

One of the most important roles the Clearmc/house could piay in 
responding to information requests would be to provide substi- 
tute unique student identifiers that may be used for longitudi- 
nal tracking purposes. 



For example, a requesting agency might ask the Clearinghouse 
to seiea a 5% random sample of tenth grade students enrolled 
in 1990, identify each student with a unique identifier, and pro- 
vide the agency with annual updates on a student-by-student 
basis indicatmg the: 

• Instilution(s) in which each :ti.dentwasenrolled; 

• Postsecondary educational institutions to which each student 
had been accepted for admission (if any); and 

• Degrees, diplomas, certificates, etc. each student had received 
(if any). 

The Cleari.ighouse's response to such a reque:^ wou^d Lp ac- 
commodated using the procedures described in the previous 
section, however, actual St., dent identifiers would be translated 
into substitute identifiers prior to releasing the data to ^!''e 
requestmg institution/segmental office/agency. An important 
point to appreciate is that, even though each student record 
provided to the external party would contain a substitute iden- 
tifier, every identifier would remain identical in each year in 
which a student's record was reported. This ability to translate 
actual to substitute identifiers and to maintain their consistency 
over extended periods provides two sign if icant benefits tw* C ^ar- 
inghouse users: 

^ It permits the Clearinghouse to retain actual identifiers within 
the State system and thereby avoid information confidential- 
ity liabilities while ensuring the confidentiality of the infor- 
mation in its trust. 

• It provides researchers with the abili"^.y to obtain longitudirial 
samples of student information with consistent studen-^-oy- 
student year-to-year tracking abi!'^y. 
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CHAPTER. 5 FINDINGS AND 

RECOMMENDATIONS 



Findings 
California 

1. The information requirements embodied in AB 880 
cannot be accommodated within existing educationai 
information systems. 

Existing student information systems were initially developed 
to address local, regional, or systemwide management needs 
and are designed to provide management-based rather than 
policy analysis-based information. These systems generally 
lack the InTormation needed to support educational research 
and policy analysis because most information is oriented to- 
ward institutionally-based student services or segmental fiscal 
planning. These systems also suffer from lack of data compar- 
ability among and between institutions and segments ana do 
not support unique student identifiers permitting long-tu- 
dinal studies of student behavior. 

2. The degree of student record automation varies 
considerably within and among California's public segments. 

K'12: While a few K-12 districts and schools are developing 
and presently maintaining automated student record systc^ms 
and others have made a commitment to develop such sys- 
tems, many K-12 schools and districts have not yet made a 
commitm^^nt to develop automated studeni information sys- 
tems. 

The majority of California's K-12 schools do not have access to 
sophisticated computer-based student inforn «on systems. 

Note: All references to education within this chapter refer to pubiicly-sup- 
ported <-12 and 'ostsecondary educating 



For the most part, individual districts and schools employ a 
combination of manual and machine-assisted record keeping 
systems io record student information. These systems, while 
useful for district and school reportmg purposes are generally 
madequate in terms of the information needs of a compre- 
hensive student mformation system. 

'^ostsecondary Education: Virtually all of California's publicly- 
supported colleges and universitias either currently maintain, 
or are in the process or acquiring large scale computer-based 
student information systems. 

• The University cf California and The California State Uni- 
versity segmental student information systems have been 
in existence for a number of years and periodically under- 
go evolutionat7 modifications to mamtam their currency 
with regard to emerging information needs. Both seg- 
ments provide considerable latitude to their campuses vis- 
a-vis local implementation alternatives, however, both re- 
quire their institutions to gather and report a compre- 
hensive array of uniformly coded student information to 
the central offices. 

• The California Community College system has also main- 
tained a statewide student information system for many 
years, hovvever, the sheer size and organizational con.plex- 
ity of the system coupled with 'historic limitations on com- 
puting rt^sources within the districts and the Chaiicellor's 
Office havfc, until recently, precluded the Community Col- 
lege system from developing as comprehensive a system as 
the other two public segments. Recent Chancellor's Office 
action to improve its lystemwide student reporting capa- 
bilities is expected to provide the system with an 
inforrr.ation gathering and reporting capability that ^/^. ill be 
more comparable with the other two public segments, 
though funding for the new system w':s deleted ^ron the 
1988-89 budget. 

3. Information comparability varies among 
and within the California public segments. 

The consistency and comparability of student information is 
typically very low within California's K-12 system. Both the 
numbers and kinds of informadon gathered vanes widely 
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among districts, as do the definitions employed in the infor- 
mation collection process. The State Department's annual 
CBEDS survey represents one of the few areas m which the K- 
12 segment maintains consistent!/ reported and defined in- 
forma+'on across district boundaries, though this system does 
not support individ al student records or student identifiers. 
For the most part, each ci the public postsecondary education 
segments maintain a moderate to high degree of uniformity 
in their student data bas^.j. In a limited number of instances, 
the poitsecondary educational segments maintain uniform 
coding conventions for selected data elements across seg- 
mental boundaries. Neither the K-12 or p-^stsecondary educa- 
tion segments are capable of readily linking student records 
to facilitate longitudinal studies. 

4. A number of the studen^: data elements called 

for under the Comprehensive Student Information 
System are currently being collected by one 
or more of the public postsecondary segments. 

The postsecondary edrcation segments support extensive an- 
nual and term-by-term student information collection and re- 
porting prc^ rams as part of their ongoing administrative ac- 
tivities. Even though these information collection and report- 
ing methodologies differ by segment, a number of the ele- 
ments identified in Appendix D for use within the Compre- 
nensive Student Information System are being collected now. 
This inventory of data elements provides a rich existing source 
of student information that, following careful analysis to en- 
sure comparability, could be employed to pilot the operation 
of the system for the purpose of estimating the trade-offs 
between sysiem costs and policy analysis benefits. While 
some of the student ciata elements presently collected by the 
segments would undoubtedly require State-level review and 
standardization with regard to coding conventions and re- 
porting frequencies, the basic framework for the data ele- 
ment collection program is already operational m one or 
more of the segments and should be considered as a starting 
point for future system development discussions. 

5. Implementatic i and ongoing operational costs 
of a Comprehensive Student Information System 
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will likely be lower within the postsecondary 
educational segments than within the K-1 2 system. 



Per capita institutional implementation and operational costs 
for the system will be a function of the (a) level of existing 
student records automation, (b) numbers of new student rec- 
ords to be constructed each year, (c) numbers of existing stu- 
dent records to be maintained, (d) sizes of institutions to be 
supported, and (e) organizational structures developed to 
deal with system implementation. When considered m this 
context, California's K-12 system will likely experience higher 
total and per capita institutional implementation and ongo- 
ing operational costs because of the system's poorer position 
with regard to installed automated student records systems, 
larger overall student population, and smaller average insti- 
tutional size (with correspondingly reduced scale economies). 

The relatively smaller size of the public postsecondary educa- 
tion segments when compared to the K-1 2 system, the pre-ex- 
istence of large scale automated postsecondary educational 
student information systems and the limited, though, impor- 
tant precedent within the postsecondary educational commu- 
nity of maintaining limited State-level comparability among 
selected student data elements, suggest that the cost of im- 
plementing the project will be lower within the public post- 
secondary segments. 

6. Additional legal research is needed to more clearly 

establish the legal viability of the Comprehensive Student 
Information System concept and ensure ^'hat both the spirit 
and intent of applicable privacy laws are p reserved. 

The legal interpretations and assumption? used throughout 
this report to support the Comprehensive Student informa- 
tion System program in terms of existing federal and State 
information privacy laws are based on informal adviCG pro- 
vided by various segmental and Sta^e-level legal counsel Ad- 
ditional legal research should be undertaken by the segments 
and the State Attorney General's Office to verify *hat the 
assertions and essumptions substantiating the arguments 
presented in this report comply with both the spirii and 
intent of applicable fede'-al cid State statutes. 



Other States 



7. No state from which information was received 
has attempted to develop a state-level student 
information system simultaneously within 
its K-12 and postsecondary education systems. 

Chapter Two of this report described state-level student infor- 
mation systems operating in other state**. In all instances, 
such systems were implemented wholly within either the K-1 2 
or postsecondary education communities. The consultants 
found little evidence that the planning undertaken prior to 
system implementation within one portion of a state's educa- 
tion*?l community actively considered the subsequent expan- 
sion of the system to embrace other educational components 
within the same state at tht time the system was originally 
planned. This paucity of state-level planning suggests that 
fiscal, politica^ organizational, and/or educational policy is- 
sues may have precluded cooperative planning and, that in 
co.isiderati^n of this widespread condition, California should 
carefully plan the system's implementation to specifically in- 
clude or exc'*ide its various educational components in the 
initial impleme: tation plan. 



8. Only one state from which information 
was received initiated its state-level student 
information systems first within K-12 and 
subsequently within postsecondary education. 

Only Florida, of those states currently supporting state-level 
student information systems, began its state-level implemen- 
tation efforts at the K-12 level. In all others, work was initially 
undertaken within the postsecondary educational system and 
(in a few instances) subsequpn+jv extended to embrace K-12. 

The most often cited reason wa; that K-12's pupil reporting 
bu'^dens were generally less rigo/ous, statutorily driven, and 
legally encumbering than within the postsecondary edu- 
cation sector. For example, many K-12 school districts do not 
transfer student biographic/scholastic records between 
schools and districts as a student prog.'^esses m grades K-6 
When a student leaves a school/district through transfer or 
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promotion his/her records are retained in local archives and, 
after an extended period, destroys d. 

By connpariscn, student record keeping at the po^tsecondary 
education level is far more der'^anding because may extend 
over longer penods, impoCt upon statutorily mandated/audit- 
ed prog»'ams, involve the disbursement of state and federal 
aid monies, and directly impact future career opportunities. 
Whereas K-12 student records typically address only scholastic 
matters, student records maintained by postsecondary educa- 
tional institutions document tuition and fee payments, stu- 
dent aid awards, honors and probationary information, 
coursework and attendant grades, progress towards a de- 
gree/certificate, and degrees/certificates awarded. 

9. Federal and state statutes vis-a-vis the privacy of student 
information were inconsistently observed among some of 
the states from which information was received. 

A number of public administrators in other states appeared 
reluctant to address student privacy issues and/or exhibited a 
general lack of understanding of privacy regulations. Others 
exhibited a keen understanding of applicable privacy laws 
ana the need to provide safeguards against intentional or 
inadvertent disclosure of student mformation. 

10. No state from which information was received has 
successfully merged K-'1 2 and postsecondary education 
student information reporting into a single state-level 
information system. 

Florida appears to have made the most progress in merging 
its K-12 and postsecondary education student record keeping 
activities via an interface providing for (a) the electronic 
exchange of transcripts between high schools and colleges or 
universities ^nd (b) retroactive reporting on the collegiate 
progress of Florida high school graduates. Information ex- 
change experiences in other states is varied, but typically 
cased upon regionally linked agreements among K-12 and 
postsecondary segm9ntsto exchange student information. 



1 1 . The majority of information exchanges within states that 
were studied took place vertically along organizational 
lines rather than horizontally annong peer institutions. 

Student information gathered by K-12 schools or postsec- 
ondary educational institutions is rarely shared among peer 
schools/institutions. Within both the K-12 and posiiecondary 
educational communities information gaxhered by an individ- 
ual school/college is reported directly to a district office 
where it is typically edited, aggregated and subsequently for- 
warded to a state-level coordinaJng/administering agency. 
First, there appear to be only minimal horizontal information 
exchanges among schools/colleges within the same organiza- 
tional unit, even where such institutions operate within a 
common geographic area. Second, little information is ex- 
changed among institutions operating within different or- 
ganizational units. 

A somewhat unexpected finding that emerged during the 
study was that the segregation of information among or- 
ganizations typically extended to the state-level where K-12 
and postsecondary educational systemwide offices rarely 
sponsored information exchanges for t^ r respective 
constituents. 

12. One of the principal motivating factors for implementing 
state-level student information systems in other states 
appears to be improved student record keeping and not 
improved educational policy analysis. 

Interv.aws with senior education officials in California and 
other states disclosed that the principle motivating factor in 
implementing new/improved state-level student information 
systems was the desire for improved student record keeping 
and not educational policy analysis. The majority of the edu- 
cators interviewed on this topic concluded that the cost of im- 
plementing a state-level system could not be justified solely 
on the benefits of educational policy analysis. This finding is 
exceedingly important to the overall Comprehensive Student 
Informat on System because it suggests that imolemer. cation 
of the system will be enhanced if it is either (a) accompanied 
by a parallel state-level program designed to improve student 
record keeping or (b) undertaken as an mcre-nental im- 




provement to an existing state-level student information sys- 
tem. 

Considering the current c iparity in information systems de- 
velopment between California's K-12 and postsecondary ed- 
ucational systems, this finding also suggests that, as with oth- 
er states, different cost justification and program implemen- 
tation strategies will be necessary within the and per- 
haps even within the individual postsecondary ed'irat«onai 
systems. Finally, this finding virtually guarantees tha\ system 
implementation will take place over differing time periods 
even if the overall system is designed from the outset to 
function as a seamless program. 

13. Of those states studied, state-ievel direction and/or 
funding was required in all instances where formal 
state-level cr systemwide student information 
systems were implemented. 

Individual campuses, schools, districts, and even entire systems 
lacked the funding necessary to design, develop, and operate 
large-scale student records systems ;jnd the only reliable source 
for such funding lay in th? legislative/executive branches. In 
many instances, initial funoing for such systems was provided via 
special legislation with subsequent year monies provided 
through the annual/biennial budgeting process. 

Legislation 

14. New state and/or federal legislation will be 
required to implement the Comprehensive *^tudent 
Information Systf m. 

The magnitude? of the Comprehensive Student Information 
System urogram is large and the implications of the uses to 
which Its information may ' e placed are so extensive that 
definitive enabling legislation will be required to (a) autho- 
rize the systen^. and its implementation, (^) orovide for a 
state-level student identification system, (c) define the role 
and mission of the institutions, districts, segments, and the 
Clearinghouse, and (d) establish the ground rules for start-up 
and ongoing funding Specific legislation will be need (o- 



A. Authorize '.ne Assignment of Student Identifiers and the 
Collection of Student Information: Regardless of the sti 
dent identification system €i ployed to support the svs- 
tem, State and/or federal ie^ .f^ation will be required to 
authorize the assignment and use of student -dintifiers 
and facilitate the collection and distribution of student 
biographic, scholastic, etc. information by institutions, dis- 
trict offices, systemwde offices, and State agencies. 

B. Define the System's Role and Mission: Legislation will be 
required to define the roles and responsibilities of par- 
ticipating schools/institutions, districts, segmental offices, 
State agencies, and the Educational Clearinghouse. Such 
legislation will also need to address the organization and 
governance of the Clearinghouse, establish the obliga- 
tions of the various segments/agencies in providing in- 
formation to support its ongoing operation, establish pro- 
cedures for the timely review of information requests, and 
define information security and access privileges. 

Funding 

13. New State funding will be required 
to implement the system. 

The Comp ehensive Stu^":nt Information System, if implement- 
ed, will call for the development of a large and sophisticated 
State-level student information system. Even though the cost of 
such a system will be somewhat lower for the postsecondary 
education component than K-12, it is unlikely that any segment, 
district, school, college, or university will be able to implement 
the new system without incurring additional costs. For some 
in*ttitutions - within postsecondary education - such costs can 
be partially accommodated by effecting incremental changes to 
existing student information systems using funds established for 
ongoing system maintenance. In a number of instances, the 
cost of implem nting a State-level system may be partially offset 
by reductions in the cost of existing institutional reporting and 
the elimination of duplicate reporting requirements, though 
such savings will be small in comparison to overall system imple- 
mentation costs. 

Notwithstanding these potential sources of cost deferment or 
avoidance, the State will experience a net increase in its expendi- 



tures for computing systems, equipment, and staffing if the sys- 
tem is i nplemented. The exact magnitude of the funding re- 
quired to implement the system will, of course, be a function of 
the characteristics of the system implemented and the time 
frame within which it is undertaken, however, even the most 
rudimentary of systems will call for large one-time start-up, and 
subsequent ongoing operational funding. 

Whetliar provided via the budget mechanism or through an 
appropriation bill - monies will be required to fund the opera- 
tion of the Educational Clearinghouse and underwrite systems 
development activities within the postsecundary educational 
segments, the State Department of Education, the K-12 dis 
tricts/schools, and participatiiig state agencies. 



Recommendations 

Implementing the Comprehensive 
Student Information System 

We recommend the Scate proceed with implementation of the 
Comprehensive Student Information System, as described in this 
report, through enactment of enabling legislation and adoption 
of compatible administrative code regulations. Specifi ' jlly, we 
recommend the following activities be underta'-.en to achieve 
this objective: 

1 . Adopt a uniform, unique student identification system. 

A. We recommend the State employ a uniform student iden- 
tification system for all students enrolled in public K-12 
and postsecondary educational institutions and require 
the inst*'»tions, districts, =^nd segments to employ such 
identifie m all existing and future student information 
systems. 

B. We recommend the Stote adopt the federal Social Security 
number as its official student identifier and encourage 
students (and parents of students) to vokntanly provide 
such information upon enrolling in a public or mdepen- 
dent school/institution. 

0[J 
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C In those instances where students (or parents of students) 
decline to voluntarily provide a Social Security number, we 
recommend the State provide an alternative mechanism 
(a) permitting students to be assigned substitute 
identifiers and (b) requestmg students previously assigned 
a substitute identifier to exercise all reasonable effort to 
present the same identifier on subsequeni occisions in 
which the student enrolls in a California educational 
institution. 

2. Ensure the privacy of student records. 

A. We recommend the jcate Attorney General's Office - 
working in cooperation with segmental counsel - exhaus- 
tively evaluate t'le legal implications of the assignment 
and use of student identifiers to ensure that the Compre- 
hensive Student Information System adheres to the letter 
and spirit of feder: i and State confidentiality statutes. 

B. We recommend the State adopt legislation specifically 
limiting the Clear;nghoiJSt?'s disclosure of student infor- 
mation to public K-12 and pcstsecondary educatic ial in- 
stitutions, K-12 district offices, K-12 and postsecondary 
education segmental offices, public educational research 
agencies, and public student financial aid agencies and 
then, only where public policy development, policy analy- 
sis, and educational research warrants such disclosure. 

C. To ensure the privacy of student information maintained 
within the Clearinghouse, we reconrimend the State adopt 
legislation precluding the Clearmghouse from providing, 
or otherwise disclosing actual student identifiers to any 
institution, district, segmental off'-e, or State agency, re- 
gardless of its public service affiliation 

3. Develop a uniform student information 
gathering and reporting program. 

We recommend the K-12, postsecondary education segments, 
and State educational agencies cooperatively develop a uni- 
form student information collection and reporting program 
supporting comparably defined enrollment, grade progres- 
sion, proficiency, objective, completion, and financial aid in- 

^1 




formation linked to individual student records using a unique 
identification/numbering system. 



4, Fund system-compatible implementation activities. 

To ensure timely progress in implementing the Comprehen- 
sive Student Information System, we recommend the State 
solicit and support segmental and intersegmental funding re- 
quests to implement the system's program where the seg- 
ments can demonstrate that such requests will enhance their 
student information collection and reporting programs in 
accordance with the system's program requirements. 



5. Provide for the Educational Ciearinghouse 

A. We recommend the State provide for the creation and on- 
going operation of an Educational Clearinghouse co serve 
as a central repository for the system's locator informa- 
tion. 

B. We recommend the Clearinghouse be governed by a 
board composed of representatives selecte<^ from the vari- 
ous public and independent schools, districts, colleges, 
universities, and agencies responsible for providing infor- 
mation to the Clearinghouse. 

C. We recommend the Clearinghouse maintain a permanent 
staff to oversee the operation of the system, monitor the 
acquisition and disbursenent of information, perform 
data manipulations and computations in response to in- 
formation requests, manage the allocation of new stu- 
dent identifiers, provide responses to inquiries regarding 
lost/misplaced identifiers, and ensura compliance with in- 
formation privacy laws and regulations. 

D. To facilitate the Clearinghouse's ongoing operation, we 
recommend that it assess charges to information request- 
ers for the data manipulation and computational services 
it provides; such charges being based upon artuat and rea- 
sonable rates and used to offset the operation of the 
Clearinghou!>e. 
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Adopt parallel implementation^ philosophies. 

A. Recognizing the disparate levels of studen. record auto- 
mation currently operative within the postsecondary edu- 
cation and K-12 systems, we recommend the State adopt 
parallel implementation strategies for each segment be- 
gin iing at base lines consisxent with current segmental 
student information system capabilities and evolvi;.g into 
an integrated State-level program. 

B. We recomrnerid the State OMCOuragp California's indepen- 
dent colleges and universities to implement student in- 
formation collection and reporting procedures consisteiit 
with those described in this repj.t and participate with 
their public sector counterparts in gathering student Socia^ 
Security numbers - voluntarily given - and providing con 
parable information to the Clearinghouse. 

C. We recommend that emphasis within the postsecondary 
Cfoucction segment^ be placed upon gradual and incre- 
me::tal changes to existing student records systems to 
achieve the system's reporting standa ds with particular 
attention given to assimilating its reporting requirements 
with'n the California Student Aid Commission's and Cali- 
fornia Community Colleges' p-'-^posed inforrnat jn systems 
as they erT«erge and develop. 

D. W« recommend the K-12 segment adopt a comprehersive 
information systems development program calling for m- 
cremental improvements to existing systems where feasi- 
ble and the development of entirely new sysi'=»ms where 
existing programs cannot be readily modified to supDort 
the system's program. 

E. We rr commend the and postsecondary education 
segments iitempt to offset poitions of the cost of imple- 
nrenting th? Comprehensive Student Info^nation System 
^ lough improvements in automated student record man- 
agement and reduced mstitutional, district, and segmental 
reporting, with particular attention directed towards re- 
ducmg/elim'nating duplicative information gathering and 
.^eoorting activities 



7. Adopt a pilot imnlementation timetable. 

In recognition of the extended term nature of the system's 
impiernentaticn program, and the need to refine the cost/- 
benefits of introducing successively greater numbers of par- 
ticipants, we recommend the state implement selected sub- 
sets 0. the orogram under pilot projects mvolving K-12 and 
postsecondary education segments as described be*ow. 
Throughout these recommendati'^is, we consider the site of 
the Clearinghouse to b^ a fiscal/organizational issue and that 
the gov<*rnance ;vrocedures identified Cdflier in these Recom- 
mendations should de retained without regard to the Clear- 
inghouse's physical location. 

A. Phase One: We recommend the Comprehensive Student 
Information System program and Educational Clearing- 
house be initially established with one or more public and 
independe»it postsecondary education segments and that 
the Clearinghouse be tenporarily locateo /vi'hin the Cali- 
fornia Postsecondary Education Commission during this 
stage of the programSdevelopment. 

B. Phace Two: We recommend the program and f.aucational 
Clearinghouse subsequently be expanded to encompass 
additional public and independent postsecondary educa- 
tion segments and one or more public and private K-12 
schools or K-12 districts. We further recommend the 
Clearinghouse be located temporarily within either the 
Californi^^ Postsecondary Education Commission or th^:f 
State Department of Education during this stage of the 
program's deveioprT.3nt. 

C. Phase Three: We recommend the system and Educational 
Clearinghouse finalize its postsecondary education pro- 
gram by addressing all pubnc and independent postspr- 
ondary education segments and increased numbers 
riiblic and private K-12 schools and K-12 districts until all 
N-i2 schools participate m the program. We further rec- 
ommend the Clearinghouse be located permanently with- 
in either the California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion or *he Stdxe Department of Er' jcation during this 
staqe jf :he orogram's development. 
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8. Adopt enabling legislation. 

We recommend the State adopt legislation autl^orizing 
the various components of the overall program, mcluding, 
but net lirnited to: 

A. Designation of the Social Security number as the State's 
official student identifier and requirement of its use (or 
the use of a substitute identifier) in all California schools 
and colleges. 

B. Establishment of the s^/stem's program, identification of 
segmental reporting responsibilities and creation of a 
mechanism to identify (a) drta elerents to be reported, 
(b) coding conventions to be employed, and reporting frc 
quenciesto be maintained. 

C. Establishment of the Educational Clearmghouse anJ its 
role, mission, and governance program, promotion of the 
Clearinghouse as the State's official vehicle for policy 
analysis and educational research, and preclusion of the 
Clearinghouse from providing or otherwise disclosing ac- 
tual student identifiers to external information request- 
ers. 

D- Designation of the system's pilot prog'-ams and identifi- 
cation of accountability measures; to assess the cost-bene- 
ficial aspects of the program as it evolves. 

9. Promote follow-ori a;.tivities. 

A. We recommend the <-12 and po?ts*?condary education 
segments convene a task force composed of members of 
the educational community '/(Cluding educational pohcy 
analysis, legol coL""sel, information systems administ*---.- 
tors, and fiscal officers to establish the framework for con- 
tinued development of the system 

B. We recommend the task force establish subcommittees to 
develop pol'cy statements addressing the follow ng is- 
sues: 

1. Ir formation Collection and Report ng: Identifying a 
definitive daia element gathering and reporting pro- 



gram for student enrollment progression, proficiency, 
objective, completion, and financial aid information 

2. Information Privacy: Establishing the terms and condi- 
tions under which student information nay be solicited 
by, and provided to internal and external requesters, 
developing undhiuiy jOuS defiriiticns for "cducaticrcs! 
research" and "policy analysis," and identifying record 
maintenance programs to provide an ongoing audit 
trail for information uses. 

3. jegmdntal Implementation and Operating Coz^s: De- 
veloping initial and ongoing segmental maintenance 
cost estimates for data processing products and ser- 
vices, training assJstance, staffing, and materials to sup- 
port the system's program, 

4. Clearinghouse Implementation and Operating Costs: 
Developing 'niiial and ongoing maintenance cost esti- 
mates for data processing products and services, trai. - 
ing assist=jn-'i, staffing, and materials to support the 
Clearinghouse functions. 

5. Clearinghouse Governance: Developing gove'-nance 
policies for the Clearinghouse, inciuc^ing segmental 
representation on the principal Clearnghousc govern- 
ing body, policy review committee, and technical re- 
view committee. 



APPENDIX A Sample Questionnaire Used to Solicit 

Information from California and Other 

General Instructions 

Education Code Section: 9S170-99174, enacted via Assembly Bill 880 (Vascon- 
celios) directed ihe California Postseco.idary Education Commission to "de- 
velop a feasibility study plan for a study to provide comprehensive infor- 
mation about factors which affect students' progress through California's 
educational system, from elementary school through postgraduate educa- 
tion." 

The Commission is currently conducting a study pursuant to this charge; one 
part of which will dPtermine the extent to which existing student-based 
information systems can be employed to address the if^sues identified in the 
statute. As part of its study, the Commission is surveying all K-12 and post- 
secondary educational agencies to identify the student based information 
systems that are currently in operation and to obtain an understanding of 
their dei'gn and operation. The following questions will assist the Commis- 
sion in fulfilling its charge pursuant to the statute. 

If you know of others charged with responsibility to op<^rate/maintain other 
student-based systems, please provide them a copy of the questionnaire and 
ask them to complete it. 

Please keep the following in mind as you complete this survey : 

• A separate survey form should be completed fcr each ^.udent-based sys- 
tem. 

• We recommend that each survey be comoleted by ^ person who has a de- 
tailed working knowledge of the system being described. 

• Where information requested on the survey is not known, mark the ap- 
propriate spaces "Not Known" and proceed to the next question, 

• Where information requested on the survey is not applicable, mark the ap- 
propriate spaces as "Not Applicable" or "N/A" and proceed to the next 
question. 

• If insufficient space ex sts on the survey form to cuiitain your response, 
please attach additional information to the survey. 

• Where applicable, please include materials that describe the system being 
reported as attachments, 




• If you encounter difficulty completing the survey or wish "Jarifications, 
please contact Ms. Leannah Padillaat (916) 324-4991. 

Completed surveys should be sent to your Task Force representative, prefer- 
ably prior to December 9, 1987. 

Your 
Name: 



Title: 

Organization: 

M<^iling Address: 

T(:?lephone Number: 



Date: 
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1. Name - What is the name of the system"? 



2. Clientele Served - What clientele is addressed by the system (e.g , primary 
school, transfer, graduate students) ? 



3. bystem Creation - When and why was the system initially created? Did the 
system emerge in response to state or federal legislation, administrative 
action, etc.? What problem areas did the system seek to address? 



4. Statutory and Administrative Policy Implications - Did any of the 

following have to be mod'fied in order for your agency/office/district to 
create arid operate this stuuent-based information system and/or to assign 
and use student ideritifiers? 

A. Policies or Regulations? Yes No 

If yes, which policies/regulations? 
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4. Statutory and Administrative Policy implications (continued) 

B. State and/or Local Law*^ Yes No If yes, which laws? 



5. The Nature and Character of Student Identifiers 

A, Are student identifiers maintained in the system? Yes No 

lif the answer is "No", please proceed to question 6 now) 
&, What isthe name of the ic^ntifier? 

C, Is an identifier attached to each student's record? Yes No 

D, Is each identifier unique ? Yes No 

E, Which agency/office/institution controls the issuance of identifiers? 



F. What administrative policies or statutes covern the isiuance and use of 
student identifiers maintained in this system? How are identifiers 
initially assigned? How isthe use of duplicate identifiers avoided? 
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6. Information Inventory - What types of information are mainxamed within 
the system? 

A. Student biographic (e.g., name, address.date of birth)? Yes_ No _ 

B. General scholastic (e.g., grade level, program of study)? Yes _ No _ 

C. Achievement (e.g., test scores, proficiency information)^ Yes No _ 

D. Program completion (e.g. degrees, certificates, diplomas) "^Yes No 

7. Information Disclosure and Use Policies - What administrative pohcies or 
statutes govern the disclon^e and use of information maintained in this 
system? 



8. Background Information - *^leas€ provide the following information 
describing the nature and characteristics of the system. 

A. Does the system contam recordsfor every student or a subset? 
All Subset 

B. Approximately how many student records are contamed in the system? 



C How often ar^ the student records m the system updated^ 



D. Dc the records contain individual or aggregate information^ 
Aggregate individual 

E. How many periods (e.g., terms, y^^ars) of historical information exist 
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9. Funding 



A. What method was used to originally fund the system and how are 
current operations funded'' 



B. Estimate - in general terms - the cost of initial system development 
(include all software, hardware, and communications costs as well as 
personnel costs attendant to initial start-up)? 

C Estimate - in general terms - the funding support required by your 
agency, district, segment, institution to operate and maintain this 
s>stem during the 1986-87 fiscal year (include all software, hardware, 
and communications costs as well as personnel and materials costs 
attendant to system operation)? 

D. Estimate— in general terms - the funding support required by tSe 
agencies, districts, segments, institutions to collect, edit, report, etc. 
the information used to operate and maintain this system during the 
1986-87 fiscal year (include aM software, hardware, and 
communications costs as wel! as personnel and materials costs 
attendant to deta gathering, -editing, reporting etc.)'? 



10. Data Element Dictionary - Many computer systems have system 

documentation that describes what they manipulate and use. Systen^ 
documentation describing the nature and character of individual pieces of 
in'^ormation are often referred co as a Data Element Dictionary. If a data 
element dictionary or a summary of important elements exists for the 
system you are reporting, please append a copy and return it with this 
S'Tvey. 

Thank you. 
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APPENDIX B - Characteristics of Student Information 

Systems Operating in Other States 



State 


Segment 


Current System 7 


Unique identifier ^ears m Servico 


Aidbdma 


K-12 


No Response 






PSE 


No Response 




Alaska 


K'12 


No Response 






PSE 


None 




Arizona 


K'M 


None 






PSE 


None 




Arkansas 


K-12 


None 






PSE 


None 




Colorado 




None 






PSE 


Yes 


Not known Not known 


Connecticut 


K-12 


None 






PSE 


Yes 


Social Security Not known 


Delaware 


<-12 


None 






PSE 


None 




District of 


K-12 


No Response 




Columbia 


PSE 


None 




Florida 


K-12 


Yes 


Florida specific 




PSE 


Yes 


Social Security Not known 


Georgia 


K-12 


None 






PSE 


Mo Response 




Hawaii 


K-12 


None 






PSE 


No Response 




Idaho 


K-12 


No Response 






PSE 


No Response 




lllino.s 


K-12 


No Response 






PSE 


None 




Indiana 


K-12 


No Response 






PSE 


Yes 


Not known Not known 


Iowa 


K-12 


Non** 






PSE 


None 




Kansas 


K-12 


No Response 






PSE 


None 





APPENDIX B (continued) 



State 


SeQment 


Current ^vstem' 


'Jninij^ InonTi^'or 




NeniUCKy 


^ 1 "J 
PSE 


None 
None 






Louisiana 


In- I Z 


NO rvcsponse 








PSE 


Yes 


Not known 


Not known 


Maine 


K-12 
PSE 


None 
None 






Maryland 




None 








PSE 


Yes 


Social Security 


1 2 years 


Massachusetts 


K-12 


No Response 








PSE 


Yes 


SSN and Name 


4 years 


Michigan 


PSE 


No Response 
None 






Minnesota 


K-12 


No Response 








PSE 


Yes 


Social Security 


5 years 


Mississippi 


K-12 
PSE 


None 
None 






Missouri 


K-12 
PSE 


No Respons 7 
No Response 







Montana 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
None 






Nebraska 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
Nc Response 






Nevada 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
Yes 






New Hampshi'-e 


K-12 


None 








PSE 


None 


Social Security 


8 years 


New Jersey 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
No Response 






New Mexico 


K-12 


Yes 


Aggregate Only 


Not known 




PSE 


Yes 


Social Security 


3 years 


New York 


K-12 
'SE 


None 
None 






North Carolina 


K-12 
PSE 


Yes 
No Response 


Social Security 


4 years 



North Dakota K-12 No Response 

PSE Y>$ Name & Address 9 years 
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APPENDIX B (continued) 



State 


Segment 


Current System'^ 


Uniaue Identifier 


"^ears ;n Service 




fV- 1 ^ 

PSE 


iNo Response 
No Response 






Oklahoma 


K-12 


None 








.5E 


Yes 


Social Security 


8 years 


Oregon 


K-12 
PSE 


Yes 
No 


(drop-outs only) 


Not known 


Pennsylvania 


K.12 
PSE 


No Response 
No Response 






Rhode Island 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
No 






South Carolina 


K-12 
PSE 


No 

No Response 






South Dakota 


K-12 


No 








PSE 


Yes 


Social Security 


10 years 


Tennessee 


K.12 


No Response 








PSE 


Yes 


Social Security 


17 years 


Texas 


K-12 


Yes 


Social Security 


2 years 




PSE 


Yes 


Social Security 


Net known 


Utah 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
No 






Vermont 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
No Response 






Virginia 


K.12 
PSE 


No Response 
No f^esponse 






Washington 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
No 






West Virginia 


K-12 


No Response 








PSE 


Yes 


Social Security 


7 y<?ar5 


Wisconsin 


K.12 
PSE 


No Response 
No Response 






Wyoming 


K-12 
PSE 


No Response 
No 
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Candidate Comprehensive Student 
Information System Data Elements to be 
P>/laintained by Segmental Offices 



Figure 1 Student Data Element Candidates for Inclusion in the 
Comprehensive Student Information System Data Bases 
Maintained by Segmental Offices - Linked to Progression 
Entries Maintained in the Clearinghouse 86 



Figure 2 Student Data Eioment Candidates for Inclusion m 
the System's Data Bases Maintained by Segmental 
Offices - Linked to Objective Entries Maintained in 
the Educational Clearinghouse 87 



Figure 3 Student Data Element Candidates for Inclusion m the 
System's Data Bases Maintained by Segmental Offices - 
Linked to Test Score Entries Maintained in the 
Educational Clearinghouse 87 



Figure 4 Student Data Element Candidates for Inclusion in the 
System's Data Bases Maintained by Segmental Offices - 
Linked to Completion Entries Maintained in the 
Educational Clearinghouse 88 



Figure 5 Student Data Element Candidates for Inclusion in 

the System's Data Bases Maintained by the Student 

Aid Commission - Linked to Student Aid Entries 

Maintained in the Educational Clearinghouse 88 



Figure 1 Student Data Element Candidates for Inclusion in the Comprehensive Student Information System 
Data Bases Maintained by Segmental Offices - Linked to Progression Entries Maintained in the 
Charmghouse 



Element K 12 PSE 


Element K 12 PSE 


Student Identifier ^ • • 


Co-curricular Activities - Special Prog. Status • • 


Institution^ • • 


Test Scores • • 


Year & Term * • • 


Disciplinary/Probationary Status ^ ^ 


Birthdate ' • • 


Credit Load • 


Gender ^ • • 


Full Time/Part Time Status • 


Ethnicity ' • • 


Major Field of Specialization • 


Name • • 


Minor Field of Specialization # 


Pe»^aidnent, Legal. & Temporary Addresses • 


Degree Objective • 


Zip Code - MSMA • • 


Admission Type • 


Birthplace/Citizenship • • 


Institution of Origin (HS type, diploma, & loc) • 


Visa Status • • 


Transfer Units Accepted • 


Language Used at Home • # 


Dependency Status • 


Singie/Multiple Parent Family • • 


Marital Status • 


Guardianship Status • 


Number of Dependents ^ 


Parent's Fducational Attainment • • 


Residency Type (Home or Away From Home) * 


Parent's Occupation • • 


Resident/Nonresident (for fee purposes) • 


Number of Siblings • • 


Total Student Charges • 


School Year/Class Level • • 


Financial Aid Recipient • 


Time in Residence (in School System) • 


Hours Employed (per week) • 


AFDC Status • 


Student Status (new, continuing, returning) • 


Work Study Pdrticipanl • 


Instructional Program Type • 


Percentage in Attendunce • 


Program Type (Regular, Continuing Ed. etc) • 


Busing Status • 


Special Program • 


Disabilities • • 


Sponsorship • 


Number of Classes \n Which Enrolled • 


Support Services Utilization • 


Track • 


Honors, Awards, and Citatioris ^ 


Instructional Program ^ • 


Units Completed • 


Program Intervention Status • 


Program Completion • 


Grade Point Average • • 





1 Iheii* c'luments wuuld be uxUdCied from the segments' Cumpfoliensive Student Intormation Syslejn data base and matntaiiied in the Cleannyhouse 

2 Nuilh tJiiiiuyli twelfth grades on\y 



Figure 2 Student Data Element Candidates for Inclusion in the System's Data Bases Maintained by 

Segmental Offices - Linked to Objective Entries Maintained in tbe Educational Clearinghouse 



Element »<-12 PSt 


Element ^ 


Student Identifier ' • 


Anticipated Major Field of Study (#1) • 


Institution ^ • 


Anticipated fvlajor Field of Study (#2) • 


Year & Term 1 • 


Anticipated Minor Field of Study (#1) • 


Objective (eg Associate, Bachelor's, etc ) ^ • 


Anticipated Minor Field of Study (#2) • 


Class Level ' • 


High School of Origin (non Calif, graduate) ^ • 


Admission Type (regular, special) • 


High School CPA ^ • 


Eligibility Index • 


School Last Attended (non Calif transfer)^ • 


High School Honors • 


Residency Status/Visa Type ^ • 


Citizenship • 


Transfer Units • 



1 1 hese elements would be extr jtted from the iecjmeiits' Compiehensive Student Informdtiun System data base and maintdmed m the Clearmgh 

2 FifSt time freshman applntinis only 

3 Udnsfer **pp!»Cdntsonly 

a> 



Figures Student Data Element Candidates for Inclusion in tbe System's Data Bases Maintained by 

Segmental Offices - Linked to Test Score Entries Maintained in tbe Educational Clearingbouse 



Element 


K-12 


PSE 




Element 


K-12 


PSE 


Student Identifier ^ 

Test or Examination lype ' 




• 
• 


Year & Term ' 
Grade Level ' 






• 
• 


Test Score(s) 




• 





5r 

I 1 I t.ube ule.nenU would be extr dU^^d from the suHjjne.iti. C ofiipiuhensive Studer.t liiformdtion System data bjse uiid m jmt jinod m the Clejringhi 

<t 

c 

o 

b 
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higure 4 btudent Data Element Candidates for IncI 
Segnnental Offices - Linked to Completion 

Element iC'\y p<vP 


usion in the System's Data Bases Maintained by 
Entries Maintained in the Educational Clearinghouse 

Element k 12 PSE 


0 1 i 1 A # 1 A f 1 ^1 ^ ^ 

^luueni lucniiTter 9 • 


Graduating GPA • • 


Test or Examination Type ' # # 


Class Standing (Percentile) • 


Year & Term ' m • 


Major Field of Specialization (#1) • 


Degree/Certificate Type (e g Associate) ' • • 


Major Field of Specialization (#2) • 


Class Level ^ • • 


Minor Field of Specialization (#1) « 


Institution * • • 


Minor Field of Specialization (#2) • 


Honors and Awards • • 

1 These eleniLMils would be eKlfdtled from the seginenli' Cujnpreheiiiive Student 1 


nformdtion System ddtd bdSe dnd mdiiitdined in the Cledririghuuse 



Figure 5 Student Data Element Candidates for Inclusion in the System's Data Bases Maintamed 

by the Student Aid Commission - Linked to Student Aid Entries Maintained in the Educational 
Clearinghouse 



blement 


K \2 


HSfc 


Element 


K }2 


PSE 


Student Identifier ^ 




• 


Grade Level ^ 




• 


Test or Examination Type ' 




• 


Loan/Grant Type ^ 




• 


Year & Term ' 




• 


Institution ^ 




• 



1 rheSL^ elefTiL^ias would he eKtfdtled Jiom the ieyinejils Comprehensive Student Ijifuimdtiun System ddtd bdse dnd mdifUdified m ihe Cledtinyhou'.c 



CALIFORNIA POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 



THE California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion IS a citizen board established m 1974 by the 
Legislature and Governor to coordinate ths efforts of 
California's colleges and universities and to provide 
mdeoendent, non-partisan policy analysis and rec- 
ommendations to the Governor and Legislature 

Members of the Commission 

The Commission consists of 15 members. Nine rep- 
resent the general public, with three each appointed 
for six-year terms by the Governor, the Senate Rules 
Committee, and the Speaker of the Assembly. The 
other SIX represent the major segments of postsec- 
ondary education in California. 

As of January 1988, the Commissioners represent- 
ing the general public are: 

Mim Andelson, Los Angeles 

C. Thomas Dean, Long Beach, Chairperson 

Henry Der, San Francisco 

Seymour M. Farber, M.D., San Francisco 

Helen Z. Hansen, Long Beach 

LowellJ. Paige, El Macero 

Cruz Reynoso, Los Angeles, Vice Chairperson 

Sharon N Skog, Palo Alto 

Stephen P Teale, M D . Modesto 

Representatives of the segments are 

Yori Wada, San Francisco, appointed by the Regents 
of the University of California 

William D. Campbell, Carisbad. appointed by the 
Trustees of the California Stat*. University 

Borgny Baird, Long Beach, appointed by the Board 
of Governors of the California Community Colleges 

Harry Wugalter, Thousand Oaks, appointed by the 
Council for Private Postsecondary Educational In- 
stitutions 

Ke*ineth L. Peters, Tarzana. appoint::d by the Cali- 
fornia State Board of Education 

James B Jamieson, San Luis Obispo, appointed by 
California's independent colleges and universities 



Functions of the Commission 

The Commission ;s charged b> the Le^'islature and 
Governor to ''assure the effective utilization of public 
postsecondary education resources thereby elimi- 
nating waste md annecessarv duoiication, and to 
promote aiversity, innova-ion, and responsiveness to 
student and societal needs 

To this end, the Commission conducts independent 
reviews of matters affecting the 2,600 institutions of 
postsecondary education in California, including 
Community Colleges, four-year colleges, universi- 
ties, and professional and occupational schools. 

As an advisory planning and coordinating body, the 
Commission does not administer or govern any insti- 
tutions, nor does it approve, authorize, or accredit 
any of them Instead, it cooperates with other State 
agencies and non-governmental groups that perform 
these functions, while operating as an independent 
board with its own staff and its own specific duties of 
evaluation, coordination, and planning. 

Operation of the Commission 

The Commission holds regular meetings throughout 
the year at which it debates and takes action on staiT 
studies and takes positions on proposed legislation 
affecting education beyond the high school in Cali- 
fornia. By law, the Commission's meetings are open 
to the public Requests to address the Commission 
may be made by writing the Commission in advance 
or by submitting a request prior to the start of a 
meeting 

The Commission's day-to-dav work is carried out by 
its staff in Sacramento, under the guidance of its 
interim executive director. Kenneth B O'Brien, who 
is appointed bv the Commission 

The Commi«;sion publishes and distributes without 
charge some 40 to 50 reports each year on major is- 
sues confronting California postsecondary educa- 
tion Recent reports are listed on the back cover 

Fui therinformation about the Commission, its meet- 
ings, its staff, and its publications may be obtained 
from the Commission offices at 1020 Twelfth Street, 
Third Floor, Sacramento, CA 98514, telephone (9^) 
445-7933 
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A COMPREHENSIVE STUDENT INFORMATION SYSTEM 

John G. Harrison 

California Postsecondary Education Commission Report 88-32 



ONE of . series of reports published by the Commis- 
sion as part oi its plarning and coordinatirig respon- 
sibilities Additional copies may be oocained without 
charge from the "Publications Office, California Post- 
secondary Education Commission, Third Floor, 1020 
Twelfth Street. Sacraniento, California 95814-3985 

Recent reports of the Commission include* 

88-15 Update of Community College Transfer Stu- 
dent Statistics Fall 1987 University of California. 
The Caluornia State University, and California's In- 
dependent Col-eges and Universities (March 1988) 

88-16 Legislative 'fpdate. March 1988: A StaiT Re- 
port to •:he Calilbrnia Postsecondary Education Com- 
mission ; March 1988) 

88-17 State Policy for Faculty Development in Cali- 
fornia Public Higher Education: A Report to the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature :n Re sponse '".o Supplemental 
Language 'n the 1986 Budgpi Act .May 1988) 

88-18 to 20 Exploring Faculty Development in 
California Higher Education Prepared for the CaL- 
fornia Pobtsecondarv Education Commission by Ber- 
man. Weiler Associates. 

88-18 Volume One Executive Summary and 
Conclusions, by Paul Beman and Daniel Weiler, 
Decemoer 1987 ^March 1388) 

88-19 Volume Two rinding-, by Paul Berman. 
Jo- Ann Intiii and Camel Weiler. December 19^7 
< March 1988) 

88-20 Volume Three: Appena-x, by Paul Ber- 
man, Jo-Ann Intili. and Daniel Welder, January 
1988 0ylarch 1988) 

88-21 Staff Developmant in California's Public 
Schools Recommendations of the Policy Develop- 
ment Committee :br the California Staff Develop- 
ment Policy Study. Marcn 16, 1988 (March 1988) 

88-22 and 23 StuT Development m Califorriia 
Pu^>l:c and Personal In', estments. Progi^am Patterns, 
and P)iicy Choicos, by Judith Warren Little. 
V/illiam H Gerritz David S Stern, James W 
Gathrie, Micnael W Xirst, and r:av:d D Marsh A 
Joint Publlcat on of Far W^vM Laborai"orr ^or Edut\i- 
tional Research and Deveiopmen" • P'oiicy Analyses 
for California Eaucation >P^CE), De-:ember 19S7 

88-22 Executive Summar% 'March 1988) 

88-23 Report (March U8S, 



88-24 Status Report on Human Corps Activities 
The Firbt m a Series of Five Annual Repor's to ihs 
Legislature :n Response :o Assembi> Bill 1320 
(Chap^er 124c, Statutes of IS87) (May 19S8' 

88-25 Proposed Construction of the Petaluma Cen- 
ter of Santa Rosa Jjn:or College A Reoort to :he 
Governor and Legislature m Rebponse to a Request 
for Capital Funds for Permanent OiT-Carrpus Center 
in Soutnern Sonoma County 'May 1988* 

88-26 California College-Going Rates, 1987 Update. 
The Eleventh in a Series of Reports on New Fresh- 
man Enrollments at California's Colleges and Uni- 
versities by Recent Graduates of California High 
Schools (June 1988) 

£ 3-27 Proposed Construction of OiT-Campus Commu- 
■"ity College Cenc3rs in Western Riverside County A 
'voport to the Governor and Legislature n Response 
to a Request" of the Riverside and Mt San Jacinto 
Community College District? for Capital Funds to 
Build Permanent OfT-Campus Centers in Norco and 
Moreno Valley and South of Sun City fjune 1388) 

88-28 Annual Report on Program Revie'v Activities, 

1986- 87 The Twelfth in a Series of Reports to the 
Legislature and the Governor on Program Review by 
Commission StaiTand California's Public Colleges and 
Universities iJune 1988' 

88-29 Diversificatum n me r .:cul\% Si-aff L: 
California Public Po- ^econdirv Lducation from 1977 
to 1987 The Fifth m the Commission's Se^-ies of Bi- 
ennial Reports on Equal Employment Opportunity m 
California's Puolic Colleges and Universities 'Sep- 
tember 1988) 

88-30 SuDp'cjmental Report on Acariemic Salaries, 

1987- 38 A Report :c tne Governor and Legislature in 
Response to Senate Concurrent Resolution So 51 
il965) and Subsequent Postsrcondary Sa.ary Legis- 
lation (September 1988/ 

88-31 The Roie of -he California Postsecondary Ed- 
ucation Commissior m Acnie\:ng Eaucauonai Ecui- 
ty in California The Report of the Commission s Spe- 
cial Comm.ittee on Educational Equity, Cruz Reyno- 
so, Chair (September 193S) 

88-32 A Comprehensive Student Information Sys- 
tem, by John G rlarris^ n A Report Preoared for the 
California Post^^econ^^.ary Education Commisii^n oy 
•■he Wyndgate G'oup. I.rd (September 19S8* 
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